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Bruce Calvert on. “Work” 


(Extracts from a talk by the editor of the Open Road Magazine at the opening of Miss Sabolsky’s 
School in Chicago, October 28, 1909) 


HERE are no dull subjects in this 

world of ours. Everything that you 
see in this room, every word that you 
speak, every Gregg character which this 
brilliant young man so skillfully placed 
upon the blackboard here, goes to the 
very heart of human philosophy, if we 
are able to follow it. 

There are no little things in life, I 
assure you. I say this to prove to you 
that 1 should not want for a subject if 
I intended to deliver an address at this 
time. I see before me in those intelli- 
gent faces, those earnest and enthusiastic 
young faces, enough to keep me talking 
as long as I shall ever live. 

You are a speech. Each one of you 
as you look at me is a poem—yes, a 
great masterpiece! You contain within 
you all that is known or knowable in 
this world of thought and knowledge. 

I should like to talk to you about 
shorthand. I should like to show you 
how those simple little characters are 
destined to exert an influence over hu- 
man society that you could scarcely 
credit to-night if I told you what I see 
down the coming years. Shorthand rep- 
resents a human need, and it is a reflec- 
tion of a great moving force that is now 
at work changing the course and destiny 
of man—the elimination of the useless. 
It is in the line of evolution. It means 
economy of time, effort, of life. 

Ah, yes, you boys and girls, you think 
when you a get a position at four dol- 
lars a week, or fifteen dollars a week, 


to write letters for “the boss,” that you 
are merely earning your living; you think 
you are helping to carry your load, tak- 
ing care of yourself; but, my dear young 
people, you are doing more than that. 
You are also solving the problem of hu- 
man life. You are weaving into your 
work the links that bind the human race 
together ; you are writing history. 

The young man wrote more than that 
trivial letter there on the board in his 
wonderful demonstration of speed—he 
wrote the possibilities of a life. Can you 
see him at his work without realizing 
what marvelous things patience, study, 
work, earnestness, concentration will ac- 
complish? This is the lesson of his per- 
formance for each one of you. What he 
has done you can do, and even more. 

And so then, let me give you a part- 
ing word. Nature has wisely given us 
one means, and but one, with which to 
work out our salvation. There is no 
way known to man by which humanity 
may reach the possibilities with which 
it is endowed, rise to the heights intend- 
ed for us, except one. And what is 
that way? Work, worK! That is the 
key to the mysteries of life. It doesn’t 
much matter what the work is if you 
but put into it your noblest effort, do it 
to the highest degree of your ability. 
There are no grades in useful work. All 
labor is divine. You young men and 
young women who write the letter, do 
it correctly, neatly, and return it in 
proper shape, have done as noble a work 
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as the architect who planned this build- 
ing, as the painter who paints the master- 
piece of art with his colors, as the com- 
poser who writes a symphony that shall 
live forever—if into your work you have 
but put your best effort. 

And when you do your work, do it for 
yourself. Never mind about the pay. 
The returns come in mental fibre and 
soul tissue. It doesn’t matter whether 
you are getting four dollars a week, or 
four dollars a day, or four dollars an 
hour—do your work to the highest that 
is within you. Make of your work the 
ladder, the stepping-stone, that shall lead 
you upward and onward toward your 
goal. And then it won’t matter what 
your work is, whether it is washing 
dishes, writing shorthand, or building a 
railroad. Not the work, but the thor- 
oughness with which you do it, the spirit 
you put into it, ennobles you. 

And let me impress upon you young 
people just entering life, many of you 
—when you get your first position, don’t 
be satisfied with anything less than your 
best, your utmost. Don’t say, “Now 
hadn’t I better stop? It’s four o’clock, 
and I only get four dollars a week, and 
my back is awfully tired.” Don’t do 
that! You can cheat the boss; ah, yes, 
you can rob your employer; but let me 


impress upon your hearts in words of 
living fire that not he, but you yourself 
are the loser. You cannot cheat your- 
selves. You have to pay the bill. And 
you pay it in the loss of all that makes 
you a man or a woman—character. 

Yes, you may deceive your employer. 
You may use his time wrongfully, and 
he may never know it, but oh, if you 
defraud yourselves, who is going to make 
it right? You can’t do it; you must 
suffer. And therefore, when you get 
your first job, say to yourself, “I now 
have an opportunity. This is my chance.” 
The man, boy or girl who has something 
to do has within his hands the means 
of an education. Your work should 
yield you twenty times more in educa- 
tion than it does in money. 

Do you think that money, that wages, 
that what you get in your little envelope 
Saturday night is the thing you are work- 
ing for? O, no, no, that is nothing! 
You do not work to get, but to become, 
to grow. If you got nothing in wages 
for your work and boarded yourself, 
you would still be a thousand times bet- 
ter off than he who has no work to do, 
because your work is your opportunity, 
the means that shall lead you upward 
to all the glorious possibilities of your 
being! 





Nuggets From the Classics 


Too great haste leads to error.—Mo- 
liere. 
e¢ 
Labor, bestowed on trifles, is silly— 


Martial. 
* * * 


Let a man do the work he knows best. 


—Cicero. 
* * * 


Stubborn labor conquers everything. 
—Virgil. 


Despatch is the soul of business.— 
Earl of Chesterfield. 
* * * 
He who considers too much will per- 


form little —Schiller. 


* * * 
We accomplish more by prudence 


than by force.—Tacitus. 
x * * 


There can be no profit if the outlay 
exceeds it—Plautus. 
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My Method in the Model Office Course 


By F. A. Spence, Lowell Commercial College, Lowell, Mass. 


(Continued from the January issue.) 


| THINK I ought to say a few words 
to you this morning about the rela- 
tive clause—when the comma should be 
placed before it, and when not. 
I remember a song we used to sing 
in the old days at college: 
“The man who has plenty of nice pea- 
nuts 
And giveth his neighbor none, 
He shan’t have any of my peanuts, 
When his peanuts are gone.” 


The question is, is the relative clause 
essential to its antecedent “man”? If 
we take the relative clause away, i. e., if 
we drop “who has plenty of nice pea- 
nuts and giveth his neighbor none,” then 
we shall have left, “the man, he shan’t 
have any of my peanuts.” What would 
be your first question? 

P. “What man?” 

T. Yes. If, then, on removing the rel- 
ative clause, you find yourself forced to 
put such a question, you know that the 
antecedent is not sufficient; in fact, that 
it means nothing without the qualifying 
relative clause. How many ideas are 
there in “the man”? 

P. No idea—the noun must yet be 
defined. 

T. In “the man who has plenty of 
peanuts,” how many ideas? 

P. Two. 

T. How can there be two, when in 
' “the man” there was no idea? How 
many ideas, then, in “the man who has 
plenty of peanuts”? 

P. One. 

T. Can you divide an idea, one idea? 

P. No. 

T. You can divide two ideas, not 
Then, if there is only one idea in 


“the man who has plenty of peanuts,” 
is it correct tc put a comma between 
“man” and “who”? 

P. No. 

T. No, because in the noun and the 
modifying clause there is only one idea. 

Miss H., the margin bothers you a 
little, does it not? 

P. The typewriter that I have does 
not work right. 

T. I think you should have a talk 
with your teacher over this matter, and 
see what she says about it. It is very 
important for the stenographer to know 
whether it is herself or the machine that 
is at fault. 

Miss T., you have something wrong 
in the second paragraph of the first let- 
ter. I will put a question mark in the 
margin and let you find it yourself, now. 

I notice in Mr. D.’s case (and it hap- 
pens every little while) that he starts 
with as meaning because, thereby evi- 
dently giving a reason, and when he 
comes to the end of the reason he places 
a period and then begins a new sentence. 
What, then, has he called a sentence? 
Simply a reason. Was a reason ever a 
sentence? By reason, I mean, of course, 
a dependent clause, a clause introduced 
by a conjunction and answering to the 
question why. He failed mentally to at- 
tach the reason to the statement which it 
modified. In all such cases the stenog- 
rapher gives unmistakable evidence of 
failing to grasp the sense of the full sen- 
tence. 

When you write, “We made draft on 
you for $85.10, amount of balance sent 
you by me,” should you punctuate or 
not, Mr. D.? 
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P. You should not. 

T. I hardly believe the class will 
agree with you there. Don’t you know 
the case in language which we call ap- 
position, and that the comma is used be- 
fore it? 

P. Yes, sir. 

T. Well, you failed to notice it. 

T. “To that part of the statement 
showing an increase,” would you put a 
comma before “showing” ? 

P. No, sir. 

T. No, because it defines which part 
—the part showing an increase. 

T. “We trust therefore that you 
will.” How many commas? 

P. Two. 

T. If you put one in, you must put 
in the other. You have one after “there- 
fore,” so you should have one before it; 
Lut you can write it without the com- 
mas, if you prefer, as it is used very 
commonly in that connection and is pro- 
nounced very close to “we trust.” 

Miss B., it is impossible that the in- 
surance company should say, “We take 
pleasure in handing you the sample 
copy,” as if, poor fellows, they had only 
one sample copy of their policy for the 
whole business, to show to anybody who 
might want to see it. That comes under 
the improbable, or rather the impossible, 
doesn’t it? 

P. Yes, sir. 

T. The senses of both the improbable 
and the impossible are faculties which 
in the case of the stenographer should 
be strongly developed. It is these senses 
that detect the faulty notes and enable 
the clerk to “save his face.” 

Miss C., I suggest your looking up in 
the dictionary the two words “therefor” 
and “therefore.” You will then be less 


likely to write the former when you in- 
tend the latter. 


Class, what de we call “if satisfactory” 
in the clause, “the extension, which, if 
satisfactory, please attach to the bond”? 

P. Intermediate. 

T. Intermediate; certainly. It is a 
small parenthetical or intermediate ex- 
pression, and the intermediate or paren- 
thetical always has a punctuation point 
at both ends. That word “which” makes 
the relative clause, and the relative clause 
is always separated from its antecedent 
by a comma when it doesn’t tell in an 
adjective way “what kind” or “which 
one.” Try to get hold of that, will you? 
This doesn’t state what kind or explain 
which extension or anything of that sort. 
We go on to say what is to be done with 
the extension. Then that isn’t adjec- 
tive, is it? That isn’t telling which one 
or what kind. In cases like that the 
“which” is simply a little tie that at- 
taches what you are going to say to the 
thing about which you say it, and saves 
you the repetition of the noun. 

Here is another one: “For account of 
Jennie E. Dean, who wishes another 
bond.” Are you telling, in this expres- 
sion, “who wishes another bond,” who 
she is, or which Jennie Dean it is? No; 
nothing of the sort. Then this is simply 
a relative attachment of what you wish 
to add about Jennie Dean, not character- 
izing or modifying her, as we say. In 
all such cases, the relative clause must 
be separated from its antecedent by a 
comma. 

Miss M., can you tell me what part of 
speech the word “sent” is in “Varnish 
and stains, as ordered, sent forward on 
the 4th inst.”? It appears in your let- 
ter as a full sentence. What part of 
speech is the word “sent’’? 

P. A verb. 

T. It comes from the verb, but what 
form of the verb is it? Is it the form 
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of the verb that makes the predicate with 
its subject, or the form of the verb that 
we call the participle, used as an adjec- 
tive to modify something? 

P. A participle. 

T. It is a participle. Then, where 
is the verb? I will read your sentence 


again: “Varnish and stains sent for- 


ward the 4th instant.” Does not 
“sent” fail to make the sentence com- 
plete? Would not “went” answer every 
requirement, both of the sentence and of 
the sense? You certainly should have 
discovered this yourself, either from the 
context or by inquiry of the prompter 
when transcribing. 


on 





Shorthand as a Stepping-Stone to Success 


HE other day we had a call from Mr. 
Ralph L. Collett, who is holding a 
position as secretary to Honorable 
Larned Hand, Judge of the United 
States District Court, New York City. 
Mr. Collett studied Gregg Shorthand 
four years ago at the Spencer Business 
University, Spencer, Iowa, un- 
der the instruction of Mrs. J. N. 
Herzberg. After leaving school, 
he decided to study law, and 
with that end in view went to 
Cambridge and entered the Law 
School of Harvard University, 
from which he was graduated in 
June last. On the completion of 
the course, he secured his pres- 
ent position with Judge Hand through 
the recommendation of Professor Ames, 
the Dean of the Harvard Law School. 
In his conversation with us Mr. Col- 
lett spoke most enthusiastically of the 
value of shorthand to him both as a stu- 
dent and in his present responsible posi- 


i 
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tion. While attending the Harvard Law 
School, he acted as secretary to Profes- 
sor Sauveur, of the Metallurgical De- 
partment, and Professor Parker, of the 
Zoological Department. He took verba- 
tim notes of all the lectures in his law 
course, and afterwards had the original 
shorthand notes bound in volume 
form for reference. Even at 
the present time he finds these 
lectures of great value in his 
work, and he is able to read the 
original notes as easily as though 
they were in printed form. 

Mr. Collett has all the qual- 
ities that make for success in 
life, and we expect to hear of 
his continued prosperity. 

His experience affords another striking 
illustration of the immense value of a 
practical knowledge of shorthand*to any 
ambitious young man who wishes to take 
a college course as a preparation for pro- 
fessional or business life. | 
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moment before it was disconnected.” 
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**t_JALF the giant’s strength is in the conviction that he is a’ giant. 

strength of a muscle is enhanced a hundred fold by the will power. 
The same muscle, when removed from the giant’s arm, when divorced from 
the force of the mighty will, can sustain but a fraction of the weight it did a 
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Do the Hard Thing First 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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The National Shorthand Teachers’ Association 
Louisville, Ky., December 27-30, 1909 


(Report continued from January issue.) 


Shorthand and Its Affinity 
The next paper on the program was 
“Shorthand and Its Affinity,” by Miss 
Mary S. Horner, Waterloo, Ia. 
Miss Horner began her paper as fol- 


lows: 


In these days, when the much-talked-of af- 


finity is creating such a furore in society, 
church and home, and a panacea is vainly 
sought with which to bind up the broken hearts, 
to dry the tears, to soothe the sorrows, it be- 
hooves us to also search for a remedy whereby 
we may cure the evils wrought by the affinity 
of shorthand. 

This affinity has caused as great consterna- 
tion in the realms of shorthand as any of the 
affinities of the present day. How shall we 
know her? Not as a magnificent creature of 
God’s handiwork and of irresistible charm of 
manner; but we do know her as prim, plain, 
precise, punctilious, exacting “MISS ENGLISH.” 


Miss Horner believes that as “we learn 
to do by doing and are the 
creatures of imitation,” we 
should teach the use of good 
English by using good English. 
“Encourage the pupil to read it; 
dictate it, speak of it and about 
it. Criticise faulty English, and 
when doing this always use the 
correct forms and never the in- 
correct. Each day increase the 
pupil’s vocabulary by having him tran- 
scribe some work wherein he will learn 
new words. Select a list of quotations, 
and after they have been dictated, re- 
quest each pupil to read his favorite, and 
he will be adding to his vocabulary.” 

She also suggested that teachers dictate 
personal letters to friends, real or imag- 
inary, on topics of vital interest to city 
‘or state; that when we return to our 
classes, we relate the proceedings of the 
convention to our pupils in narrative 
form, describing the journey, going and 
returning, and making it just as interest- 
ing as it can be made. Finally she said: 
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Teach words, words, words. Impress upon 
them the necessity of knowing the meaning of 
every word they use. Teach them the wonder- 
ful power of words—words which in certain 
combinations become powerful weapons; words, 
the colors with which the poet paints his pen 
pictures; words, messages of joy and happi- 
ness, comfort and consolation; words, which, 
in the power of the orator, have swayed multi- 
tudes, have biased jurors, and convicted inno- 
cent men; words, the power of which is ex- 
pressed in the words of the Great Teacher when 
he said, “Heaven and Earth shall pass away, 
but my words shall never pass away.” 


Miss Horner’s paper was discussed by 
Mrs. Platt, Mr. O. H. White, Mrs. Lo- 
retta Mae Judd, and Mr. G. E. Dough- 
erty. 

Developing Business Intelligence 

The next paper on the program for 
Wednesday was “How to Develop Busi- 
ness Intelligence and Common 
Sense with Dictation and Tran- 
script Work,” by Mr. Frank H. 
Arnold, Crawfordsville, Ind. Mr. 
Arnold read a remarkably strong 
and valuable paper. Among oth- 
er things, he emphasized the im- 
portance of using intelligent dic- 
tation matter in the classroom 
as a means of developing busi- 
ness intelligence and common sense. 
He believes that “the student should 
have live, sensible business letters dic- 
tated to him; letters that are the prod- 
uct of a master hand.” 

Mr. Arnold also said that the student 
can be taught business intelligence ‘in 
the dictation class by causing him to un- 
derstand that he is to give his entire at- 
tention to what is being dictated. “He 
must be taught that he can’t look out of 
the window with one eye and read his 


notes with the other.” 

And how may we make good hearers in the 
dictation class? First, by insisting on good 
order at the dictation period. Second, by stop- 
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ping a student when he is reading his notes, 
and asking the inattentive student to take up 
the reading where the first student left off. 
This is the best plan I have ever found to work 
on the fellow who persists in not following his 
notes closely when some one else is reading. 
Third, by introducing into the dictation some- 
thing that has not been regularly assigned when 
the interest begins to lag, and then going back 
to the regular dictation. Fourth, by discussing 
with the student at times the letter that has 
been dictated, calling particular attention to its 
weak as well as its strong points. 


Mr. Arnold’s paper was discussed by 
Mr. F. E. Haymond, Mr. Hagar, Mr. 
Conrad Morris, Mr. D. L. Lacy, and Mr. 
Gregg. Mr. Haymond requires a great 
deal of work from the student, and be- 
lieves that the student should be required 
to do a day’s stenographic work in a 
day. He does not, however, 
think that it is absolutely neces- 
sary to correct everything that is 
dictated. Mr. Ross makes his 
promotions on the amount of 
work done, instead of a speed 
test. Mr. Hagar announces each 
evening, just before closing, the 
article or the number of the let- 
ter that he wishes handed in. In 
this way, the students have to take all the 
dictation carefully, because they do not 
know what article or letter may be as- 
signed for transcription. He claims that 
better results are obtained than where 
an attempt is made to correct every 
transcript. Mr. Morris encourages his 
pupils to make a special study of the let- 
ters on accepting their first position, tak- 
ing their notebooks home with them 
where their employers permit this prac- 
tice. Mr. Lacy has adopted the plan of 
collecting letters received in his daily 
mail for use in the dictation class. He 
answers all kinds of advertisements for 
no other purpose than to receive let- 
ters for his collection. Mr. Gregg said 
that in securing the attention of the stu- 
dent more depended upon the personal- 
ity of the teacher than upon the methods 
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used. In developing intelligence and 
common sense in connection with dicta- 
tion and transcript work, he emphasized 
the importance of dictating live, interest- 
ing matter. Few students will transcribe 
accurately and correctly letters or articles 
in which they are not interested. 
The “Three A’s” 

On Thursday afternoon, Miss Alice M. 
Owen, manager of the Employment De- 
partment of the Smith Premier Type- 
writer Company, Kansas City, Mo., de- 
livered an address on “Why Some Ste- 
nographers Fail to Get and Retain Posi- 
tions.” Miss Owen, although a very 
young lady, surprised the aud- 
ience by delivering her address 
without notes and with the ease 
of a practiced speaker. She be- 
gan by referring to the old say- 
ing about the three R’s—readin’, 
writin’, and ’rithmetic—as the 
essentials of education. In her 
judgment, the requirements for 
stenographic success might be 
called the three A’s—Ability, Adap- 
tability, and Application. She then dis- 
cussed each of these qualifications for 
success with many humorous illustrations 
taken from actual experience. The ad- 
dress was discussed by Mr. O. E. Beach, 
Bradford, Pa., and by Mr. Gregg. 

Wanted a Homely Stenographer 

In beginning his remarks, Mr. Gregg 
said that he had been so much interested 
in the charming delivery of the young 
lady that he had almost forgotten the 
subject, but he should like to ask Miss 
Owen for some information as to how 
to deal with some of the problems of 
placing students. For instance, he should 
like to know how Miss Owen would 
deal with the request from a business 
man for the homeliest stenographer she 
could find, and then tactfully convey that 
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information to the applicant. Miss 
Owen caused considerable laughter by 
saying that she believed that Mr. Gregg 
would have no difficulty in handling the 
matter tactfully. Mr. Gregg then re- 
lated an instance where the manager of 
a theater in Chicago requested him to 
send the homeliest stenographer he could 
find for the reason that the actors hang- 
ing around the theater, finding time heavy 
on their hands, were accustomed to waste 
the stenographer’s time if she were at 
all attractive. The salary offered was 
$25.00 a week, and Mr. Gregg advised” 
one of his former students, who had been 
a very good friend to the school, 
to dress as plainly as she could, 
explaining the conditions—with- 
out, however, mentioning the 
precise requirement. When the 
young lady called to see her 
prospective employer, he greeted 
her with “Well, are you the 
homeliest woman he could find?” 
And so, from that day to this, 
the young lady has not been a friend to 
the school. 
Developing Efficiency 

The discussion of Miss Owen’s paper 
was followed by “Some Ways in Which 
the Shorthand Graduate May be Made 
More Efficient,” by Miss Mae Lewis, 
Shelbyville, Ill. This paper was of a 
very high order and was listened to with 
the greatest attention. It is impossible 
for us to make extracts from it that 
would do it justice, as the subject mat- 
ter is so closely connected. We intend, 
however, to print some extracts from it 
at a later date. It is evident that the 
Shelbyville Business College has a strong 
course of study and that it maintains a 
high standard of work. In concluding 


her paper, Miss Lewis said: 
Our policy is—that the student who habit- 
ually does the wrong thing for his own busi- 
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ness progress is mentally or morally sick. He 
does not need punishment; he needs a physi- 
cian. He needs to be kept in a business college 
and treated until he is well. 


An interesting discussion followed, in 
which Mrs. Platt, Miss Horner, Mr. 
Ross, Mr. Hagar, and Mr. Gregg took 
part. 

The subject of graduation tests creat- 
ed quite a discussion, and it was dis- 
closed by a show of hands that the re- 
quirements for graduation varied consid- 
erably. The consensus of opinion was 
that a newspaper editorial or a magazine 
article, dictated at the rate of 100 words 
a minute, is a better graduation test than 
125 or 150 words a minute on 
business correspondence. Miss 
Horner stated that she required 
only 80 words a minute, but that 
it was on difficult matter selected 
and graded according to civil 
service rules. Mrs. Platt follows 
the custom mentioned by Miss 
Lewis of inviting professional 
and business men to give infor- 
mal talks to the classes. Mr. Hagar 
said that many teachers make the mis- 
take of trying to do too much work in 
the time allotted to them, and emphasized 
the importance of repetition work in 
English and spelling, as well as in short- 
hand and typewriting; in other words, 
teach a few things, and clinch them by 
daily drills. 

The subject of “Earning While Learn- 
ing in the Model Office” was discussed 
by Mr. Arthur C. Minter, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mr. Minter advocates the plan of getting 
work from outside sources, requiring 
the students to do this work in the col- 
lege office under the supervision of the 
teacher, the students getting the money 
which they earn by this work. 

The next paper was “Touch Typewrit- 
ing Correctly Taught is Practical,” by 
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Mr. George E. Dougherty, Topeka, Kans. 
Mr. Dougherty strongly advocated touch 
typewriting. There was no time for dis- 
cussion of the paper. 

Mr. R. E. Tulloss, chairman of the 
Typewriter Keyboard Committee, then 
gave his report and the committee was 
continued for another year to afford an 
opportunity for teachers to report on the 
changes which were recommended in the 
report. Mr. Tulloss explained that in- 
vestigation indicated that it was not 


necessary to effect very radical changes 
in the present keyboard in order to se- 
cure greater efficiency. The committee 
recommended, as a preliminary step, the 
exchanging of letters J and A, S and K, 
F and T. Mr. Tulloss submitted figures 
to show that these changes would effect 
a great improvement and establish a bal- 
ance between the hands. 

The election of officers was followed 
by the usual resolutions of thanks to the 
officers. 





Another Letter About “What the Business Man Expects” 


AST November we printed a very 
frank letter from Mr. F. L. Tyner, 
Muskogee, Okla., protesting against the 
views expressed by Mr. Holmes in the ad- 
dress which he delivered before the Eas- 
tern Commercial Teachers’ Association 
and which was reprinted in this maga- 
zine. Now comes a second letter in the 
same vein, written about the same time 
as Mr. Tyner’s. It is from Mr. Verne E. 
Nelson, official reporter of the Thirty- 
fourth Judicial Circuit of Indiana. We 
are glad to give Mr. Nelson’s comments 
in full, with a view to drawing out others 
either for or against the article in ques- 
tion. The subject presents many differ- 
ent aspects, and affords splendid ground 
for interesting and profitable discussion. 
Let us hear frcm others who have an 
opinion to express one way or the other. 


Mr. Nelson’s Letter 

“There are some things that a pro- 
fession will stand and some things that 
it will not stand. I have read with some 
interest and much indignation the article 
in the June, July and August numbers 
of the Gregg Writer, entitled ‘What 
Does a Business Man Expect of a 
Stenographer,’ and I have looked for 


some of the profession to stand up for 
their rights in the matter. 

“I don’t think I have ever read in any 
magazine, especially any educational 
magazine, an article so absurd and, to a 
great extent, so meaningless as this one. 
Stenographers throughout the country 
who take the Gregg Writer should re- 
sent such an article with all their might. 
Mr. Editor, do you think for one mo- 
ment that any girl who has studied in a 
New England high school would give 
answer to the question, ‘Did you grad- 
uate?’ with ‘Naw, I was tooken sick 
and had ter cut it out’? I don’t be- 
lieve it, and the man that makes such a 
statement casts a reflection upon his own 
home school system which he should be 
ashamed of. 


“Here is another statement made by 
the author of the article that speaks for 
itself, and I think I can see on the faces 
of some of the teachers who heard this 
most remarkable address, a look of ut- 
ter disregard for this most learned man’s 
ideas on the way to teach shorthand. 
Here is the statement : ‘Won’t you please 
tell your boys and girls that you are 
not training them to write shorthand, 
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nor to operate a machine, but to earn 
a living? Tell them to do anything they 
are told to do, even if it’s catching flies.’ 
Teachers, stenographers, what do you 
think of that kind of advice? Let us 
look up the meaning of the word ‘stenog- 
rapher.’ According to Webster, a stenog- 
rapher is ‘one who writes shorthand.’ 
Now let’s look at Mr. Holmes’ definition 
of the word. According to his reason- 
ing, a stenographer is one who writes 
shorthand, indeed, but also acts as jani- 
tor, file clerk, stock clerk, buyer, pencil 
sharpener, and general superintendent of 
the office. It is not surprising to me 
that out of the two hundred stenogra- 
phers he has employed, he has found 
only five who would stay with him. Real 
stenographers would not stay in such a 
position. 

“Are we going to sit quietly by while 
a man gets up in a convention and makes 
such ridiculous remarks as these? I 
have been waiting to see if some one 
would not take issue with this gentleman, 
but as no one seems to be ‘speaking out’ 


I cannot help doing it myself. For four 
years I was employed as stenographer 
in the office of one of the greatest rail- 
way systems in the country, and in all 
that time I was not asked or required to 
do any of the things which this man 
requires of his stenographers. Stenog- 
raphy is a profession in itself, just the 
same as law, medicine, or any other pro- 
fession, and the man who thinks that he 
is going to get a stenographer to act 
in the capacity of general roustabout in 
his office is going to get left. 

“Let us wake up to our duty, and let 
these men know that we are ready for 
any work that is in our line, just the 
same as any other person who has spent 
time, money and much hard work mas- 
tering his specialty. 

“If your space permits, I should be 
pleased to have you give this letter a 
place in your pages for next month. 
Maybe it will do more good than this 
midnight hour lunch dream, and it may 
serve to bring some of the workers to 
their senses.” 





Washington Commercial Teachers’ Meeting 


N December 29, 1909, the Commer- 

cial Section of the Washington Ed- 
ucational Association met at the Tacoma 
High School with the largest attendance 
in the history of the Section. President 
J. P. Wilson, of Wilson’s Modern Busi- 
ness College, Seattle, dwelt in his ad- 
dress on the importance of developing 
increased interest and enthusiasm in 
commercial work, and traced the growth 
of the commercial school idea from its 
earliest beginnings, in connection with 
a few penmanship schools, to its pres- 
ent magnitude. He made the statement 
that there are 14,000 schools in the Unit- 


ed States teaching commercial subjects, 
enrolling annually over 650,000 pupils. 

The following papers were then read: 
“Penmanship and the Pupil,’ by Mr. 
J. O. Peterson, Tacoma; “The Teaching 
of Commercial Subjects in the High 
School,” by Mr. Stephen Dwan, prin- 
cipal of the commercial department of 
the Broadway High School, Seattle; and 
“The Business College and the Teach- 
er,” by Mr. C. F. Beutel, Tacoma. 

Mr. Miller, Lincoln High School, 
Seattle, was elected president for the en- 
suing year, and Mr. Stephen Dwan, 
Seattle, secretary. 
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The Woman Who Knows More Than the Wife—V 


From an article in Collier’s 


(The keys to these plates wiil be given next month.) 
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The Woman Who Knows More Than the Wife—VI 
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Postcarditis 


In this department we will publish each month the names of writers of Gregg Shorthand who 
desire to exchange postal cards written in shorthand with other writers of the system in various 
parts of the world. There is no charge for enrollment, but names are not repeated after the first 
publication. Send your name and address to the Grecc Writer, Chicago, III. 





UR space is too limited this month 

to give all of the names that have 
been sent in for publication, but all those 
held over will be given preference in 
making up the March installment. It 
should be noted in this connection that 
in future—in view of the pressure on 
this department—only direct subscribers 
to the magazine are eligible for enroll- 
ment in the directory. A number of 
names received for entry in the past 
month are therefore omitted for the rea- 
son that they do not appear on the sub- 
scription records. 

An English correspondent writes that 
he has had to pay postage claims on a 
large number of postal cards sent to him 
through the Exchange. Readers should 
be careful to remember that a postal 
card sent to a foreign address requires a 
two-cent stamp. The recent ruling by 
which the rate of two cents an ounce on 
domestic letters was extended also to 
letters addressed to England, does not 
affect the established schedule for other 
kinds of mail. 

Mr. Lawson Wood, Omaha, Nebr., 
calls attention to the fact that he has 
received a number of postal cards which 
do not bear the name and address of the 
sender, and suggests that members of 
the Exchange be more careful about this 
point. Another reader urges all “fiends” 
to place their name and address in long- 
hand at the top of the card in order to 
facilitate reference and avoid any pos- 
sibility of the shorthand signature’s be- 
ing misinterpreted. 

This month adds the following names 
to the list: 


Grace L. King, Wausau, Wis. 

Marion E. Carpenter, 128 S. Wahsatch Ave., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Margaret Glick, Box 493, South Bend, Ind. 

Hugo E. Buehler, Stone Creek, Ohio. 

Edmond F. Melanphy, 1310 Matlock Ave., 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Mary McMillen, Champaign, IIl. 

Rose M. Naegele, 244 South St., Utica, N. Y. 

F. R. Navaille, Texas Feed Control Dept., Col- 
lege Station, Texas. 

Selma Stocksett, 2919 Dupont Ave., S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Annie M. Hogan, 3718 Emerald Ave., Chicago. 

Maud Emmett, 5328 Drexel Blvd., Chicago. 

Cc. J. Weidman, 672 Lehigh St., Easton, Pa. 

Flora Blanchette, 61 Broad St., Marlboro, 
Mass. 

Dolores Cordeau, 53 Belmont St., Marlboro, 
Mass. 

Ines Murray, 298 Yandes St., Franklin, Ind. 

Clarence W. Bradley, Sacred Heart College, 
Sacred Heart, Okla. 

Ethel Switzer, 4025 Colorado Ave., Chicago. 

Mabel McCann, 310 N. Christina St., Sarnia, 
Ont., Canada. 

Frank J. Maguire, 87 Conant St., Danvers, 
Mass. 

Cc. V. Crumley, Box 815, Enid, Okla. 

Mrs. Cora W. Trump, 3 The LaMar, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Josephine Quilty, 523 E. 37th Place, Chicago. 

Miss D. Kempner, 4241 Calumet Ave., Chicago. 

Dorothy Apter, 425 E. 50th St., Chicago. 

Kathryn Keane, 5537 Lafayette Ave., Chicago. 

Dorothy Reber, 4354 Vincennes Ave., Chicago. 

Miss C. Krause, 5524 Grove Ave., Chicago. 

Elsie Sagert, 5346 Peoria St., Chicago. 

Ethel Anton, 321 E. 43d St., Chicago. 

Annie McDonnough, 829 W. 54th Place, Chi- 
cago. 

Marie Perry, 517 E. 42d St., Chicago. 

F. E. Wagner, 634 W. 59th St., Chicago. 

Lee Riley, 3154 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. 

Anna Wallace, 412 Tremont St., Chicago. 

Wm. Ruth, 3152 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. 

Parker Woodson, 4354 Vincennes Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

Thomas Williams, R. F. D. No. 1, Kansas City, 
Kans. 

Miss G. E. Cross, 311 E. Capitol St., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Jessie Fisher, Boone, Ia. 

Anna Shinn, Lakehurst, N. J. 

Evangeline M. Bullard, Salamanca, N. Y. 

Myrtle Truelove, Edmond, Okla. 

Sylvia Harmon, Edmond, Okla. 

Helen Stewart, Edmond, Okla. 

Nina Shackelford, Edmond, Okla. 

Lillie Thompson, Edmond, Okla. 

Helen McDonald, Edmond, Okla. 

Rebecca Phillis, Edmond, Okla. 

Jessie Klutts, Edmond, Okla. 

Chas. Thornton, Edmond, Okla. 

Fred McCaulley, Edmond, Okla. 

Emmett Corn, Edmond, Okla. 

Frank Pauly, Edmond, Okla. 

Grover Vorel, Edmond, Okla. 
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Ada Evans, Edmond, Okla. 

Luella Grills, Edmond, Okla. 

Rella Round, Edmond, Okla. 

A. B. Brandes, Box 357, Eldon, Mo. 

Inez Herman, Hiawatha, Kans. 

Ivie Steely, Hiawatha, Kans. 

Mert Overfield, Hiawatha, Kans. 

Walt Hale, Hiawatha, Kans. 

Cliff Brockhoff, Hiawatha, Kans. 

Curley Taylor, Hiawatha, Kans. 

Andy Valentine, Hiawatha, Kans. 

Maggie Ball, Hiawatha, Kans. 

Grace E. Smith, Hiawatha, Kans. 

Neva R. Bemis, Heald’s Business College, San- 
ta Cruz, Calif. 

Celia McAuley, 426 Cass Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Niels Anderson, Box 125, St. Paul, Nebr. 

Oscar Hudson, St. Paul, Nebr. 

J. E. Snow, St. Paul, Nebr. 

H. M. Klippel, St. Paul, Nebr. 

Emma J. Roshone, St. Paul, Nebr. 

Russell Colborn, St. Paul, Nebr. 

Gertrude Myers, St. Paul, Nebr. 

Arthur Hansen, St. Paul, Nebr. 

Emma A. Dixon, St. Paul, Nebr. 

Niels Blomgren, St. Paul, Nebr. 

F. J. Blaha, St. Paul, Nebr. 

R. H. Pfrehm, St. Paul, Nebr. 

Mae C. Curran, 154 Perry St., Lowell, Mass. 

Charles T. Hodson, R. F. D. No. 1, Cascade, 
Mont. 

Mae Murphy, Boulder, Mont. 

Kit Sweet, Boulder, Mont. 

Donald McGregor, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Carolyn MacCarl, 2123 S. Homan Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

Nellie Burgess, 78 National St., Santa Cruz, 
Calif. 

R. Myers, 912 Maple Ave., LaPorte, Ind. 

Edna B. Buck, c/o Royal Ml’g Co., Great Falls, 
Mont. 

Dot Stackhouse, 1613 6th Ave., N., Great Falls, 
Mont. 

Ethyline Calhoun, 613-7th St., So., Great Falls, 
Mont. (Particularly interested in foreign corre- 
spondence.) 

M. J. Ruemmele, Ashley, N. Dak. 

Lucille Guerin, 16 Redwood St., Santa Cruz, 
Calif. 

W. E. Leach, c/o The Texas Co., Port Arthur, 
Texas. 

Cc. D. Beck, Wales, N. Dak. 

Crystal Hosking, 58 Church S&t., 
Conn. 

J. C. Luitwieler, 4036 Market St., Philadelphia. 

L. P. Seierstad, Cannon Falls, Minn. 

Magloire Mongeon, 1606 Thos. Place, Minne- 
apolis. . 

H. C. Hobart, Box 54, Bryantville, Mass. 

Clement Coppell, 11 Pentland Ave., Walton, 
Liverpool, England. 

John A. Sheldon, 10 Wostenholm Rd., Sheffield, 
England. 

A. W. Ramus, 1 Lilian St., Albion Road, Stoke 
Newington, London, N., England. 

V. Porras, Central High School, Santurce, Por- 
to Rico. 

Elsie Knaud, 33 E. 43d St., Chicago. 

G. Lindgren, Little Falls Business College, Lit- 
tle Falls, Minn. 

James Massey, Box- 433, Baldwin, Kans. 

Irvin G. Miles, 1321 Sycamore St., Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

Amy Cogar, 641 Eighth Ave., S. E., Roanoke, 
Va. 
Erle T. Very, Hiawatha, Kans. 


Hartford, 


Kitty Dixon, Gregg School, Chicago. 

Julia Ambrose, Westville, Ill. 

Harry A. Weeks, Youngs Creek, Ind. 

F. L. Cuno, 1309 Monroe St., Chillicothe, Mo. 

Manuel Lozano, 41 Comercio St., Ponce, Porto 
Rico. (Especially interested in Spanish corre- 
spondence. ) 

C. A. Scatterday, 
W. Va. 

Bertha A. Randall, R. F. D. 129 A, Pasadena, 
Calif. 

H. E. Kemp, Norwalk, Ohio. 

Helen Worman, 221 N. 3rd St., Effingham, Il. 

Adeline Greuel, 401 N. Fourth St., Effingham, 
Til. 

Della Weishaar, 915 W. Railroad Ave., Effing- 
ham, Il. 

Frances Thoele, 510 N. 3d St., Effingham, III. 

Matilda Schaniel, 417 N. 3d St., Effingham, III. 

Charles Miller, 700 Merchant St., Effingham, 
Ill. 

John Bergfeld, 701 Richland Ave., Effingham, 
Til. 

John Luédwig, Box 336, Effingham, III. 

Clara Overbeck, Box 195, Effingham, IIl. 

N. A. Galanides, c/o S. P. C., Beirut, Syria. 

A. Roy Bartzfield, McClellandtown, Pa. 

M. Evelyn Thain, 1007 S. College St., Spring- 
field, Ill. 

Marguerite Sheahan, 653 W. 14th Place, Chi- 
cago. 

A. L. Jacobs, Clarence, Mo. 

A. Bennett, 130 Ripley Place, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Chas. J. Clark, 47 E St., San Jose, Calif. 

Guy K. Brown, 197 N. 5th St., San Jose, Calif. 

Frank E. Borst, c/o National Military Home, 
Leavenworth County, Kans. 

Julia Hilkert, 154 Nassau St., New York City. 

L. Gilbert Dake, 602 W. 10th St., Vancouver, 
Wash. 

Joseph A. Gamble, State’s Attorney's Office, 
Williston, N. Dak. 

Evelyn Cochrane, Minot, N. Dak. 

Thomas Smith, Brunnerton, New Zealand. 

William Crookston, Thayer, Il. 

Herman W. Rieper, 159 Lincoln St., 
City, N. J. 

Anna E. Todd, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Rose McCormick, 521 G St., Findlay, O. 

Emmett Corn, Norman, Okla. 

Gertrude Owen, 1401 N. First St., 
bany, Ind. 

J. W. Sharp, Harlan, Iowa. 

Beth Maxton, 950 N. 10th St., Reading, Pa. 

Willard N. Beveridge, 507 West Clay St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Louise Klingelhofer, 1710 Filbert St., Oakland, 
Calif. 

Amanda Synnes, 221 S. Ashland Ave., Green 
Bay, Wis. 

Gaynell Cook, 424 S. 20th St., Omaha, Nebr. 

Fred E. Crider, Box 99, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Wallace M. Powell, Box 211, Salisbury, Md. 

Freda E. Dittwald, 207 Park Ave., Utica, N. Y. 

Huldah Hanson, Ukiah, Calif. 

Lila L. Baker, Barronsfield, N. 8S. 

Minnie Winkler, 1535 U St., S. E., Anacostia, 
BR Cc 

Beatrice Belleperche, Walkerville, Ont., Can- 
ada. 

Julia Schneider, 
Calif. 

Elwood Ingersoll, Box 1127, Spokane, Wash. 

Ella M. Criswell, 56 Minard St., Lockport, N. Y. 

Emma M. Koerner, 838 Fine Arts Bldg., Chi- 
cago. 


Box 62, New Cumberland, 


Jersey 


New Al- 


1720 Oak St., Los Angeles, 
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Hints azd Helps 
Sor the Student 


By Lilian M. Belfield, 151 Wabash Avenue, 


Chicago, 


to whom all communications for this 


department should be addressed. 





Original Exercises 


LTHOUGH the Vocabulary contest 
announced in this department in 
the February issue called for some rather 
strenuous work and offered small re- 
wards outside the fun of putting the 
sentences together, several very clever 
papers have been sent in. As the com- 
petition did not close until February 
first, it is, of course, impossible to an- 
nounce the results in this issue. Next 
month, however, the winning paper will 
be given in full, and the names of other 
contestants whose exercises are available 
for future use will also be published. 
A complete set of original exercises cov- 
ering the entire Vocabulary will be par- 
ticularly timely next month, because in 
that issue we shall complete the new 
series of Supplementary Lesson Drills. 
We have a request to make in this 
connection: Many teachers have doubt- 
less worked out special exercises based 
on the lessons of the Manual for their 
own use in the classroom. Now, we 
should be very glad indeed to have any 
teachers who are generous enough to 
pass along the fruits of their labors and 
compilations, forward copies of such 
drills for publication from time to time 
in this department. In an early issue— 
possibly March or April—we will begin 
a brand-new set of practice plates based 
on the splendid series of exercises 
which Mr. David E. Henry contributed 
some years ago and which have since 
been used successfully by hundreds of 
teachers as Manual review drills. 


Exercise on Lesson IX 


(See plate in October issue.) 

Hern, armor, murmurs, dearer, desert- 
er, girdle, delicate, advent, Parnell, orator, bliz- 
zard, charmers, tattered, warden, celebrated, 
worm-eaten, we will avoid, shattered, circle, ir- 
relevant, cosmopolitan, adjourn, ludicrous, ad- 
versity, erysipelas, benignant, harder, Episcopal, 
epilepsy, emergency, worry, admission, mature, 
Packard, we admire, surmise, adviser, alabaster, 
discard, guild, preachers, fern, warlike, largest, 
illiterate, haphazard, hearty, fester, pitcher, ad- 
mittance. 

SENTENCES: Mr. Blanchard, the manager of 
our neighbor’s farm, was severely hurt while at 
work in the field and was carried into our house 
by two sturdy miners who had heard of the acci- 
dent. His child went to the chemist for arnica. 
The tardy maid was attired in a smart dress of 
warm serge made in the latest style. The sur- 
geon will administer relief to the tender-hearted 
yardmaster, whom the yard employees tried to 


WORDS: 





murder. His surname is Hart. 
Exercise on Lesson X 
(See plate in October issue.) 
WORDS: Baronet, bayonet, tedious, Roanoke, 


abeyance, Daniel, stoicism, pithy, Bermuda, Em- 
manuel, abound, flounder, Tuscumbia, blunt, dis- 
close, repentant, betake, respond, recede, mis- 
read, debark, deceit, desert, decisive, fakir, hick- 
ory, tract, hypocrite, Cleopatra, fulvid, topic, dis- 
solution, suavity, sequel, edelweiss, squall, runa- 
way, squirmed, bookings, directing, linings, 
wearily, worthily, gaudily, wisely, vainly, lowly, 
300 bushels, a hundred million, 100 gallons, 400 
feet. 

SENTENCES: Mr. Fisher’s theory was that the 
man had become disheartened and had attempted 
to discharge the gun. His new amanuensis 
rapidly reviewed the theory in the revised Man- 
ual, and thus secured more speed and skill. The 
gateway at the end of Broadway was taken 
down and the roadway was then open to the city 


limits. He studied homeopathy and the currency 
question. Luncheon was served after the dis- 
course. The president was urged to take steps 


to prevent a recurrence of such a massacre. 





Exercise on Lesson XI 


(See plate in October issue.) 

worps: Alderman, ordinal, aftergrowth, cog- 
wheel, communion, condescend, continuous, com- 
modity, comatose, comedian, embellish, embezzle, 
imbue, implicate, implicit, enlist, enliven, in- 
quisitive, insipid, incentive, unlike, unburden, un- 
feeling, exactly, exhale, expanse, expiation, form- 
ative, forefoot, formula, outlast, proclaim, pro- 
fuse, permeate, subcommittee, subdominant, un- 
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heard, unharness, unnerve, inactive, inadequate, 
incompetence, incongruous, immortalize, discom- 
fort, unprohibited. 

SENTENCES: The inexcusable and unjust con- 
duct on the part of the foreman engendered hat- 
red in the hearts of his employees. The inex- 
perienced amanuensis must expect only a mod- 
erate compensation for his services. Foresight, 
enthusiasm and persistence will bring success in 
your work. Such a commission will more than 
recompense you for your efforts. The furniture 
dealers will try to compel the unfortunate man 
to pay for the complete outfit. The furnace was 
imperfect and the inexperienced man could there- 
fore not have prevented the explosion. We should 
extend compassion to the outcast. 


Exercise on Lesson XII 


(See plate in October issue.) 


SENTENCES: The determination of that ex- 
traordinary electrician will introduce many in- 
teresting surprises for the intelligent public. 
Will you intercede to reconcile the differences be- 
tween those aggressive but unintelligent foreign- 
ers? To construe is to explain the construction 
of, or to interpret. To treat by electropathy di- 
seases which have been aggravated by contin- 
uous neglect, is becoming more and more within 
the control of man. Contrary to their usual in- 
telligent interpretation, the reporters represented 
the popular cause as being in a state of extreme 
retrogression. By an alteration of his extrava- 
gant indulgences, he can aggrandize his fortune 
as well as retrieve his character. The misin- 
terpretation of many of the uncontradicted laws 
of our country is caused by their poor construc- 
tion. The distressing contrition of the society 
woman because of the altercation and contro- 
versy which had involved an interchange of 
somewhat unceremonious language, to say the 
least, seemed to be sincere. The marriage of a 
princess to a foreigner is always a subject of 


international interest. The ultramontane has 
extraordinary ideas concerning agricultural 
methods. 


Exercise on Lesson XIII 


(See plate in November issue.) 


worps: Antecedents, antemeridian, antecessor, 
aggrieved, agreed, centralization, centerbit, de- 
clinate, declension, declarative, hydrometer, hy- 
dropathic, magniloquent, MacMillan, multiplier, 
multitudinous, overhanging, overhead, overland, 
overpower, underbid, undervalue, undermine, 
paraffine, paraphrase, postprandial, self-assert- 
ing, self-possessed, self-made, circumpolar, super- 
induce, superlative, shortly, shorter, shipmate, 
suspension, suspiration, transform, translucent, 
fully understand, they understood, thorough un- 
derstanding, extra fine, enter through the, over 
there, under oath, short period, center table. 

SENTENCES: The overseer was overbearing in 
his manner, and the men declined to work any 
longer under his supervision. The shipowner 
would not employ the eccentric and superstitious 
sailor. The over-confident clerk overcharged the 
man who bought the overalls. I understand that 
Mr. MeNeil is going to bring you an elegant 
parasol from Paris. It was our understanding 
that Professor Underwood was to translate that 
discussion on the transplanting of magnolia trees 
for the next issue of the Agricultural Review. 


Exercise on Lesson XIV 


(See plate in November issue.) 


worDs: Interminable, scramble, nibble, trans- 
formable, preamble, inseparable, disable, desir- 
able, discernible, irretrievable, obtainable, armful, 
resentful, dutiful, sightless, stainless, headless, 
heedless, resentment, sentiment, enlightenment, 
meekness, fitness, quaintness, sameness, harsh- 
ness, decompose, repose, recompose, adipose, 
transposition, opposition, option, caption, dona- 
tion, thyself, transient, deficient, efficient, out- 
ward, listlessness, awkwardness, impatiently, suc- 
cessfully, thoughtlessly, unquestionable, suitable- 
ness, aimlessness, readableness, forwardness. 

SENTENCES: It is doubtful if you yourself 
could have composed a more forceful oration. 
All assignable and salable property was dutifully 
turned over to the supreme officer. The ointment 
is a harmless preparation, although not particu- 
larly useful for his ailment. The impatient tem- 
perament of the child was the cause of her rude- 
ness and pertness. This remarkable remedy is 
regarded as infallible in all such cases. Sup- 
pose he himself should propose an expedition to 
the exposition, would it be wise for us to go or 
should we postpone it until later? 


Exercise on Lesson XV 
(See plate in November issue.) 


worpDs: Carrying, bookings, dealings, datings, 
imploringly, alluringly, alarmingly, Toddington, 
Nottingham, ramification, fortification, horseman- 
ship, censorship, suitability, disability, debility, 
barbarity, pedagogical, biblical, graphical, non- 
sensical, philosophical, chemical, longevity, ac- 
tivities, mimeographed, orthography, pyrography, 
telegraphed, logogram, Assyriologist, similarity, 
irregularity, temerity, geniality, neutrality, ac- 
tualities, expostulation, recapitulation, scarcity, 
reciprocity, acoustic, realistically, aquatic, ana- 
lytically, trans-Atlantic. 

SENTENCES: The gigantic Atlantic steamship, 
filled to her full capacity, looked very majestic as 
she started for Kensington. It has been emphatic- 
ally and authentically demonstrated that modern 
facilities for sending telegrams and cablegrams 
have been supplanted by wireless telegraphy. Miss 
Buckingham has the ability to teach technical 
English, and no doubt will willingly compose an 
article on any stipulated domestic subject which 
would be of interest to the majority of the mem- 
bers. His activity in practical politics interferes 
with his archzological researches in Egypt. 


Exercise on Lesson XVI 


(See plate in November issue.) 


worps: Firmament, fervently, fervid, sub- 
scribe, subside, substructure, subsidize, subserv- 
ient, subsoil, surpassing, survivors, surveillance, 
seizure, censure, consume, consumption, peerage, 
coinage, vantage, appendage, visage, vassalage, 
deflection, predilection, sustain, abstain, heather, 
versify, versification, versatility, diversity, ac- 
quisition, prescribe, subscription, reconsult, arch- 
way, tramway, temptation, incapacitation, agita‘ 
tion, repetition, rendition, reduction, induction, 
abduction, subjective, inactive, executive, pulmon- 
ary, sanitary, primary, rectitude, latitude. 

SENTENCES: By the introduction of a suitable 
and effective petition, a substantial subsidy was 
acquired. The supplementary reader contains a 
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disquisition on how to use the adjective and the 
conjunction correctly. Repetition practice is the 
secret of permanent success in shorthand. I pre- 
sume that you will require the services of an ex- 
pert surveyor. He insisted that even a slight 
damage would injure the delicate instrument 
seriously. I adjure you not to injure yourself 
by even momentary hesitation. May I inquire if 
you have transcribed your dictation? 





Key to Supplementary Drills 
(See plates in January issue.) 


Exercise on Lesson I 

worps: Mallet, canal, elm, mark, Erie, clinic, 
clammy, gleam, hackneyed, relate, tailor, riddle, 
claret, Amy, realm, granite, cackle, hymn, an- 
archy, derrick, gallery, camel. 

SENTENCES: Can he take the keg in the dray? 
The drill delayed the game an hour. Helen 
Keller can read in the dark. The tricky Greek 
‘hid the dagger in the agate teakettle. Della had 
a good dream. 





Exercise on Lesson II 


worpDs: Bracket, shaker, vamp, shady, napkin, 
clinch, park, panic, French, pinch, chapel, prayer, 
parish, raft, picket, Arab, vanilla, Blanche, fairy, 
banish, shabby, champ, frigate, abridged, filmy, 
pledged, drape, pallor, jailor, parched, prattle, 


grape. 
SENTENCES: The image in the niche came from 
Panama. The range in the kitchen will bake 


pretty good bread. I fear the delay in the train 
may make him late for the play. He came back 
from the navy after he had achieved fame. 


Exercise on Lesson III 


WworDs: Buggy, doff, foppish, Cooper, flop, 
grope, pony, juggle, Gaul, frog, Hebrew, maudlin, 
gorilla, Laura, Moorish, noodle, porridge, Rollo, 
toga, veto, cookery, lure, Willie, whip, wench, 
Yiddish, wedged, whinny, web, yodel. 

SENTENCES: Nora Dooley wrote Mr. Walsh a 
foolish letter on torn yellow note paper. If you 
who have the favor of the public are friendly to 
the wicked, we cannot hope to curb the evil. The 
wheat crop for the year will be heavy. The 
couple eloped to Havana. 





Exercise on Lesson IV 


worpDs: Elapse, sorrel, eclipse, spangles, gratis, 
preface, scaly, themes, sprawl, applause, froth, 
kith, cranky, blossom, froze, Goths, thud, Nathan, 
trinket, vestry, offset, Crusades, Wales, sparrow, 
clasp, thrust, ignores, ghosts, Susan. 

SENTENCES: The Swede who was here this 
noon said that he had been given a legacy; he 
came to get the wages due him. There was no 
cause for such a lengthy speech. Mr. Thorp, the 
famous Sanskrit scholar, teaches in York Col- 
lege. 





Exercise on Lesson V 


worps: Acute, fuse, frowsy, trout, askew, 
loins, thine, sprite, mouthpiece, spoils, growl, ca- 
rouse, pouch, putrid, Una, thrice, alibi, vilify, 
mica, wipe, Byron, laureate, Bowen, oriole, Elias, 
Maria, sepia, burial, lariat, delineate, Silas. 


SENTENCES: Will you have to write an essay 
on the Holy Alliance for your history class? 
Such a course is bound to create riots. Why do 
you malign him so? Ophelia has a right to ask 
for a change of diet. He is a fine type of the 
Chinese sailor. 





Exercise on Lesson VI 


worps: Stanzas, frighten, bend, splendor, bri- 
gand, Austin, platinum, latent, flint, truant, ant, 
seldom, rhymed, dreamed, nominative, dative, 
genitive, defraud, sanctify, octave, happened, de- 
fray, promenade, Herodotus, Frances, granted, 
devoted. 

SENTENCES: All of a sudden it dawned on the 
captive that he was to be made the victim of 
their wrath. Plenty of time is needed to study 
well the sentences on the blended strokes. It is 
difficult to manage a coal famine in those places. 





Exercise on Lesson VII 


SENTENCES: We desire to deal with you in fu- 
ture if you will do a credit business. The follow- 
up correspondence of the firm was put into the 
hands of a very able newspaper man. I trust I 
shall receive the will to-day, so that I may sign 
it and return it to my client to-morrow. I will 
enclose you in this letter some particular records 
which I desire you should look after. The entire 
stock of goods for the fall trade will arrive about 
the middle of the week. My suggestion is that 
you wait until our agent has had opportunity to 
send us a wire. I enclose you a draft. 





Exercise on Lesson VIII 


WORDS AND PHRASES: Friendlier, poorer, user, 
regarded, suggested, remarked, it is the, that it 
was, when were you, on this occasion, I have not 
the, in which case, we wish to say, to let, to find, 
as low as, as small as, there have been, has been 
given, had not been, question of the day, capital 
of the state, duplicate of the bill, from shore to 
shore, page after page, able to know, in respect 
to those, in regard to such matters, glad to learn 
that, by the way, none of these, out of the city. 

SENTENCES: I shall be glad to help you as 
much as I can whenever you wish me to do so. 
It will be out of the question for me to see you 
at that time, but in the meantime I would be glad 
to receive a letter from you in regard to the mat- 
ter, as I want to know what you have decided to 
do. I know they do not regard him as a very 
good man for that place. 





In the examination papers prepared 
by students, the most commonly mis- 
spelled word is “precede,” which appears 
under half a dozen different aliases. 
Sometimes, too, it is confounded with 
“proceed,” as in the following quotation 
from a recently received manuscript: 
“The upward hook is placed on its side 
after K or G when proceeded by R or 
L.” Verily, verily, our words do betray 
us. 
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Supplementary Lesson Drills 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Supplementary Lesson Drills 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 





Plate XIII Plate XIV 
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Plate-Writing Exercise 


UR exercise this month has an in- 
teresting history. It is the matter 
on which one of our young writers, in 
competition with a number of other 
candidates, once secured a difficult ste- 
nographic position in the legal depart- 
ment of the Santa Fe Railroad. As will 
be seen, the article is of a rather un- 
usual character to be used for such a 
purpose, but there is no doubt of its 
furnishing an absolutely thorough test of 
a stenographer’s vocabulary and accu- 
racy. The habit of depending upon the 
context for the exact word, in case of 
an illegible outline, would not serve the 
applicant in very good stead with such 
a test to transcribe! 
Do your best with it, and try to have 
as few corrections as possible to make 
next month when the plate is published. 


Extract From Burke’s Reflections on the 
French Revolution 


It is now sixteen or seventeen years since I 
saw the Queen of France, then the Dauphiness, at 
Versailles ; and surely never lighted on this orb, 
which she hardly seemed to touch, a more de- 
lightful vision. I saw her just above the hori- 
zon, decorating and cheering the elevated sphere 
she just began to move in—glittering like the 
morning star—full of life and splendor and joy. 
O! what a revolution! and what a heart must I 
have, to contemplate without emotion that eleva- 
tion and that fall! Little did I dream, when she 
added titles of veneration to those of distant en- 
thusiastic love, that she would ever be obliged to 
carry the sharp antidote against disgrace con- 
cealed in that bosom! Little did I dream that I 
should have lived to see such disasters fallen 
upon her in a nation of gallant men, in a nation 
of men of honor, and of cavaliers! I thought ten 
thousand swords must have leaped from their 
scabbards to avenge even a look that threatened 
her with insult. But the age of chivalry is 
gone! that of sophisters, economists and calcu- 
lators has succeeded, and the glory of Europe is 
extinguished forever! Never, never more, shall 
we behold that generous loyalty to rank and 
sex, that dignified obedience, that proud submis- 
sion, that subordination of the heart, which 
kept alive, even in servitude itself, the spirit of 
exalted freedom. The unbought grace of life, 
the cheap defense of nations, the nurse of manly 
sentiment and heroic enterprise is gone! It is 
gone—that sensibility of principle, that chastity 
of honor, which felt a stain like a wound, which 
inspired courage whilst it mitigated ferocity, 
which ennobled whatever it touched, and under 
which vice itself lost half its evil by losing all 
its grossness. 


Oklahoma Business Teachers 


HE Commercial Section of the Okla- 
homa State Teachers’ Association 

met in Oklahoma City on Thursday, De- 
cember 30, 1909, and carried out the fol- 


lowing interesting program: 


Commercial Education vs. Literary Education— 
A. L. Peer, Tonkawa. 

Some Elements That Contribute to a Thorough- 
ly Desirable Teacher—G. B. Selvidge, Ard- 
more. 

Tuition: How Much and How Collected—Jno. 
M. Hill, Oklahoma City. 

Round Table: How I Teach Spelling—Mrs. L. 
A. Mulloy, El Reno. 

How to Obtain the Best Results in Shorthand— 
R. L. Davis, Oklahoma City. 

History of Shorthand—cC. V. Crumley, Enid. 

How I Teach Penmanship—W. J. Rice, Enid; 
F. B. Kooch, Oklahoma City. 

How May Shorthand Teachers Maintain Their 
Speed—H. F. Cook, Hobart. 

My Method and Standard in Teaching Type- 
writing—Miss Vira E. Cass, Tonkawa. 

Some Things Business Colleges Should Teach 
Besides Text-book Matter—J. E. George, Enid. 

Round Table: Methods and Results in Teach- 
ing Rapid Calculation—O. P. Walters, Okla- 
homa City. 

Round Table: How I Teach Bookkeeping—S. M. 
Smith, Tulsa; W. J. Murphey, Shawnee. 

Speed Problem—Mrs. A. J. Crumley, Enid. 

The Ideal Commercial Course in the High 
School—A. C. Duffy, Oklahoma City. 

What We Need in School to Inspire Enthusiasm 
and Self-Confidence—W. F. Blanchet, Lawton. 

Round Table: Best Methods of Teaching Arith- 
metic—A. J. Lemon, Sulphur. 

Shorthand From an Educational Standpoint—cC. 
S. McCreight, Oklahoma City. 

Making Good—B. F. Brown, Alva. 

Round Table: What I Want to Know—R. C. 
McKiddy, Shawnee. 


The following officers were elected for 
1910: President, G. P. Selvidge, Ard- 
more; Vice-President, J. E. George, 
Enid; Secretary and Treasurer, O. P. 
Walters, Oklahoma City. The Presi- 
dent appointed an Executive Committee, 
consisting of Jno. M. Hill, Oklahoma 
City, C. V. Crumley, Enid, and Mrs. 
Era Ganong, Ada, Oklahoma. 

The retiring officers of the Association 
are: President (resigned), S. Lindley 
Romaine, Guthrie; Vice-President, Jno. 
M. Hill, Oklahoma City; Secretary and 
Treasurer, C. V. Crumley, Enid. 








The manly part is to do with might 
and main what we can do.—Emerson. 
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By Rupert P. SoRelle, 1123 Broadway, New York to whom all communications for this de- 
partment should be addressed. 


The Contests 


HY haven’t you sent in that pa- 
per you promised yourself you’d 
send in on the next contest? 

Now, get busy on the February con- 
test—do it to-day! You will never qual- 
_ify in the contests by thinking you can. 

Papers are coming in right along— 
but not rapidly enough. We want to see 
them coming in such great numbers that 
we shall have to hire two or three as- 
sistants to help us handle our mail. 

“It is great fun,” one contestant writes ; 
“T tried it on the December contest, and 
found I could not write fifty words per 
minute net—much to my surprise. I 
thought I was a rapid operator; I am 
now determined to be one. I wrote the 
December matter over and over again 
until I could write it correctly at fifty 
words net. I am going to keep on try- 
ing for the A class.” 

Another says: “I never knew how 
much time I wasted at the machine un- 
til I started in to copy with the watch 
staring me in the face. I am learning 
now to economize movement—to make 
two characters grow where only one 
grew before.” 


Still another says: “I know I am be- 
low the mark now, but I am sending my 
paper, to get your suggestions.” 

That word “now” in that last sen- 
tence has especial significance; it shows 
the right spirit. 

And so it goes—some of the “expe- 
riences” are coming in. Let us have 
yours for the next number. 

Let us say once more that the contests 
are open to professional stenographers 
as well as to students or beginners— 
anybody who can operate a machine is 
eligible. Apt typists who began their 
work in September ought by this time 
to be preening their wings for the fifty- 
word-per-minute flight! Try it this 
month, and if you don’t succeed you will 
at least find out where you stand, and 
will have a month in which to practice 
for the next contest. 


The Pope is busy every day with his 
typewriting machine, and enjoys work- 
ing it as much as a child enjoys a new 
toy. He is so pleased with it that he 
says he will not use a pen hereafter ex- 
cept to write his signature—New York 
W orld, 
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The Copy for February Contest 


(From an article on education by Charles R. Williams, editor of the Indianapolis News. 


This 


is the matter used in the preliminary of the International Typewriting Contests last October, 


in which both 
20 errors, Mr. Blaisdell only 15.) 


The purpose of education, as I con- 
ceive it, is to make youth conscious of 
its vast heritage, and to train its powers 
so as most effectually to appropriate and 
use its endowment. It is well con- 
stantly to hark back to foundation prin- 
ciples. What are we trying to do in 
all the process of education from the 
time we start with the schoolboy, “creep- 
ing like snail unwillingly to school,” till 
the university sends him forth, diploma 
in hand, to take his place in the ranks 
of active endeavor? We wish as thor- 
oughly and as quickly as possible to bring 
him into harmony with his intellectual 
surroundings, to raise him to the present 
average of the intelligence of the race, 
nay, in the university courses, to lift 
him above the average so that he may 
hope to be, may be fitted to be, a leader, 
not a follower in the race; a man that 
has learned through the mastery of his 
own powers and inclinations, through 
the discipline of his own nature, through 
long association with the best that the 
world has thought and wrought, to have 
some adequate conception of life; who 
has come to “see life steadily and see it 
whole,” or if not quite that, who 
has had formed in him some desire and 
aspiration to attain that high and worthy 
power. 

A good share of education, nearly all 
that can be given to the majority of our 
youth, is of an essential, necessary char- 
acte., such as every citizen ought to 
have. Most pupils are, to say the least, 
not geniuses, not even talented. All 
that can be done for them in their school 
years, it seems to me, is to give them 
thorough instruction in the essential ele- 
ments of education and to quicken in 


Miss Fritz and Mr. Blaisdell averaged 95 words per minute net. 


Miss Fritz made 


them the desire for better things—to 
give them in some degree the spirit of 
knowledge, which is “that you must base 
your conclusions on adequate grounds.” 
Already when the lads reach the col- 
lege or university the work of selection 
has gone far. Generally speaking, only 
those seek the higher courses of instruc- 
tion who are above the average intel- 
lectually, at least in their desire for 
knowledge and training or in their aims 
or ambitions for their mature life. But 
for the most of the students, even in the 
higher courses, the spirit of instruction 
remains the same; only with ampler 
view, with wider prospect, with larger 
understanding. The minds are still im- 
mature, the accomplishment slight, the 
discipline of powers partial and often 
misdirected. It is not knowledge of 
facts that is needed most, so much as it 
is grounding in principles, right attitude 
of mind, training of powers in applica- 
tion, and in appreciation of what is right 
and good, of what is worthy and best. 
And along with this there needs to be, 
if best results are to be attained, con- 
stant inculcation, by precept and exam- 
ple, by spirit and power, of honesty of 
thinking, honesty of speech, honesty of 
action—the love of truth, the scorn of a 
lie. To my notion, it is quite as im- 
portant to have instruction so permeated 
with the atmosphere of right purpose, 
and the love of all things true and hon- 
est, and of good report, that its con- 
stant endeavor and effect shall be to 
Teach high thought, and amiable words, 
And love of truth, and all that makes a man. 
“Three things Yale helped to make 
William Howard Taft,” said President 
Hadley at the recent notable Yale ban- 
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quet in New York: “A man, a straight- 
forward man, and a man of high intel- 
lectual ideals.’”” He added: “The cen- 
tral problem for our colleges to-day is 
to see that we give the same help and 
stimulus to those who now come to us.” 

We have been inclined, especially in 
the last few decades, to place the great- 
est stress upon the practical life. Time 
was in our earlier days when men re- 
garded the pursuit of righteousness as of 
paramount and dominating interest. Our 
ideal then, the ideal at least that we 
loved to exalt and to proclaim, was the 
life of plain living and high thinking. 
Is it too much to say that the popular 
ideal to-day is rather the life of plain 
thinking and high living? Does the in- 
tellectual life, do the concerns of the 
spirit bulk as large in our thought, in 
our approval, as aforetime? Is it not 
the prevailing sentiment of the youth of 
the period that the great thing in life is 
to get on, to lead in material accom- 
plishment, to put money in one’s purse? 

For years the gospel of strenuosity 
has been dinned into our ears with in- 
escapable iteration; and we of all peo- 
ples, by reason of our temperament and 
the tendency of our thought, have 


needed such preaching least of all. The 
very conditions and opportunities of our 
life, with a virgin continent to enter into 
and possess, have set the blood coursing 
through our veins in a very fever of 
impetuosity, and made us avid of mate- 
rial conquest and achievement. With so 
great possibilities demanding develop- 
ment and offering so munificent rewards 
to those that should succeed, it is no 
wonder that young men of energy and 
enterprise and initiative have been im- 
patient to enter the lists and to win 
their spurs in the sort of activity which 
the times seemed most highly to regard. 
It is no wonder, perhaps, that in the 
swift revolution of thought, the break- 
ing up of old habits of mind, of old 
forms of faith, which the marvelous de- 
velopment of science has gendered and 
the new mastery of the powers of na- 
ture has fostered, it is no wonder, per- 
haps, I say, that the material side of life 
has come to occupy so disproportionate 
a share in the thought and ambitions of 
the age. Its favors are so obvious and 
so convenient, it is so good to be lapped 
in ease, to be luxuriously housed, to be 
clad in purple and fine linen, to have 
one’s heart’s desire! 


(998 words) 





Mr. Trefzger at the London Business Show 


Through the courtesy of Office Ap- 
pliances we are able to present a half- 
tone cut of Mr. Emil A. Trefzger writ- 
ing “against time” shortly after having 
defeated the best writers in England in 
the English Championship Contest. In 
this contest Mr. Trefzger made a bril- 
liant record, writing six hundred words 
more in the hour than his nearest com- 
petitor. His feat aroused such great 
interest among English operators, anx- 
ious to learn something of the American 


methods of operation, that he was be- 
sieged on all sides by ambitious typists 
to tell them how to go about acquiring 
skill. Mr. Trefzger sent out the follow- 


ing pointers to all inquirers: 


The first essential is for the operator to 
memorize the keyboard, and learn which keys 
are struck by each of his fingers. 

It is important in touch typewriting that the 
operator assume an easy, natural position at the 
machine. It is advisable, however, for the typist 
to hold his arms in one position, and the move- 
ment in striking the keys should be wholly a fin- 
ger movement—such as is used in playing the 
piano. To hold the arms and hands in one posi- 
tion insures accuracy. Once the typist grasps 
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this fact the rest is comparatively easy, and 
speed becomes a matter of practice. 

Let the operator forget, for the purpose of 
touch typewriting, the four keys on the outer 
right-hand side of the keyboard; viz, the frac- 
tions. (This refers to the keyboards of the 
Underwood No. 5 and the new Remington models 
10 and 11.) 

The little finger of the left hand should al- 
ways rest on the letter “a” except when it has 








writer, and that is determination. Those 
who have seen him operate know that 
with him obstacles do not count—ex- 
cept as a spur to more determined effort. 
Failure to write a page with absolute 
accuracy is simply an invitation to him 





EMIL TREFZGER AT LONDON BUSINESS SHOW OPERATING AGAINST TIME SHORTLY AFTER HAVING MADE HIS 


RECORD AND WINNING THE ENGLISH CONTEST. 


MR. TREFZGER’S WORK WAS DONE 


ON AN UNDERWOOD UNDER OFFICE APPLIANCES RULES, 


to be removed to strike another outside left-hand 
key; that of the right hand should always rest 
on the semicolon, except as above. These are 
called the “guide” keys. 

Far better results will be obtained if the typist 
will get a good text-book on touch typewriting. 


Mr. Trefzger mentioned the text he 
used in learning, but with characteristic 
modesty failed to give one of the most 
important factors of his success as a 


to square his jaw and try again—and 
still again if necessary. He has the 
grit, the dogged determination to win 
in spite of all difficulties. And that is a 
quality that the student will find it prof- 
itable to think about and to cultivate. 
Another thing observable in Mr. Trefz- 
ger’s work is his extraordinary concen- 
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tration. And that, too, is a quality 
indispensable to the typist who expects 
to get into the “A” class. 

Mr. Trefzger’s work in Europe is 
doing a great thing for the advance- 
ment of typewriting there. Conspicuous 
success always arouses admiration and 
the spirit of competition, and we predict 
that the next American to try for cham- 
pionship honors abroad will find that 
the English writers have improved 
greatly in skill. 





Typewriters and Typists 

The Monarch Typewriter Company 
celebrated the fifth anniversary of its 
organization by a convention held at 
Syracuse last December. Thirty-five 
sales managers from all parts of the 
world were in attendance. It was the 
first gathering of the kind ever held 
by the company, and the reports on 
trade conditions were most encouraging. 
The demand for typewriters in 1910, it 
was predicted, would be the greatest in 
the history of the business. Various 
departments of the works were visited 
by the managers, with a view to obtain- 
ing a general idea of the construction 
and manufacture of the machine. The 
sessions were brought to a close with a 
dinner at which President C. W. Cran- 
dall acted as master of ceremonies. 

* * * 

The address of Mr. Allan Dyer, vice- 
president of the Smith Premier Type- 
writer Company, on “The Business Col- 
lege Product in Many Countries,” 
delivered before the National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Federation at its 
convention in December, is being pub- 
lished in full in Office Appliances, 
beginning with the January number. It 
will be read with interest by every 
school man. 


It will be good news to the schools 
to know of the universal reports of pros- 
perity from typewriter companies all 
over the country. The typewriter busi- 
ness is about one of the first to feel the 
effects of good or bad trade conditions. 
When the sales of typewriters increase 
it means an increase in the demand for 


stenographers. 
grap * * * 


One of the features of the Monarch 
Typewriter Company’s convention was 
the speed demonstrations of Miss Nellie 
Harrington of Chicago. Miss Harring- 
ton was the winner of second prize in 
the American Typewriting Champion- 
ship in Chicago in 1908, and also took 
second prize against Miss Fritz in 1907. 

= 

Mr. C. V. Oden, school manager of 
the Underwood Typewriter Company, 
has also assumed the editorship of the 
house organ of the company, The Un- 
derwood News. 

* * * 

How many schools are equipped with 
demonstrating stands for typewriters? 
It is almost impossible to teach the ma- 
chanics of the machine—and that is 
something that should be taught in every 
school—without a stand pivoted so that 
the machine may be viewed from all 
angles while explaining its parts to the 
students. Such a stand is made by the 
Fowler-Mason-Sherman Cycle Manu- 
facturing Company of Chicago. 

* * * 

Mr. Raymond P. Kelley, the new head 
of the school department of the Reming- 
ton Typewriter Company, has just re- 
turned from a visit to many of the 
branch offices of the company, and re- 
ports that in every territory the schools 
visited by him show a larger enrollment 
than last year. 
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An Enthusiastic Stenographer 


R. HERMAN F. POST, formerly 
employed in the office of the Gregg 
Publishing Company, paid us a visit a 
few weeks ago and discoursed most en- 
thusiastically of his present interesting 
work with a Chicago manufacturing 
company. He explained with all the 
pride of an inventor his ingenious short- 
cuts for the many technical phrases oc- 
curring in his dictation; and then it oc- 
curred to us that a brief article illustrat- 
ing these expedients of his would be of 
special interest to practical stenogra- 
phers, and, perhaps, be the means of en- 
couraging other readers to write us about 
their work. Mr. Post promised to pre- 
pare something of this kind for the 
magazine, and has even improved upon 
our suggestion by writing the article en- 
tirely in shorthand. This we have pleas- 
ure in reproducing on the opposite page. 
Although, as will be seen, he goes to 
the extreme in the way of modifying 
outlines and constructing phrases, we do 
not believe that any special difficulty will 
be experienced in making out his short- 
hand; nevertheless, a transcript of his 
plate is given herewith. In all his office 
work he uses the K curve to express 
“clean” and N-K-disjoined R for “pneu- 
matic cleaner.” 

We shall be glad to hear from other 
stenographers with representative pages 
from their notebooks. There is nothing 
more inspiring or helpful than compar- 
ison of one’s notes with those of other 
practical writers. 


Key to*Mr. Post’s Plate 
(See opposite page.) 


Most readers of the Gregg Writer have heard 
of vacuum cleaners, but that is as far as their 
knowledge along this line extends. That was 
the writer’s experience until a short time ago. 

The pneumatic cleaner in which he is particu- 
larly interested consists chiefly of a powerful 


diaphragm pump, operated by a Universal Motor 
(one which works equally well on direct or al- 
ternating current). This produces a strong and 
steady suction. By means of a suction hose 
the special attachments which go with the ma- 
chine are connected with the cleaner, with the 
following almost wonderful results: 

No more house-cleaning time! It makes the 
cold shivers run down your back, doesn’t it, 
to think of house-cleaning time—when every- 
thing is wrong-side out and every other way; 
when the rugs have to be taken up and beaten 
—and all the misery that goes with it. 

We can all appreciate the feeling of the 
young man who asked his employer for a half 
day—to help his wife clean house. On being 
told “No,” he said “Thank you.” 

A good stenographer takes things easy—he 
eliminates all unnecessary work. If there are 
expressions that occur again and again in his 
dictation, he adopts short forms for them which 
are just as legible to him as the phrase “as 
soon as possible.” Some of the _ specialized 
forms the writer uses in his daily work are: 

diaphragm 

clean 

cleaning 

vacuum cleaner 

application blank 

house-cleaning time 

special application agent 

pneumatic cleaner 

commercial cleaning 

portable electric generator 

exclusive territory 

pay-from-profit-plan 

Short forms enable the stenographer to “get 
it down” with ease when otherwise he could 
not. 

Since most young women take up stenography 
merely to bridge the gap between graduation 
and marriage, it might be well to mention this 
recent invention for their especial benefit. Sweep- 
ing and dusting—tiresome and insanitary work 
—should be treated just like the frequent terms 
in business dictation—all the available short- 
cuts should be utilized. 

It isn’t so long ago that bath-tubs were con- 
sidered a luxury. As soon as the public appre- 
ciate the tremendous convenience of pneumatic 
cleaning—that rugs and carpets can be cleaned 
infinitely better on the floor than by the old 
way, not to mention the added ease; when they 
realize its economy in the increased life of the 
household furnishings—they will consider the 
pneumatic cleaner just as necessary as the bath- 
tub. 

Then we shall know that cleanliness is next 
to godliness. Then we shall have the sense of 
security that we are no longer menaced by the 
germs that lurk in the dust because of the 
knowledge that every day they are swallowed 
up by the pneumatic cleaner. 
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Facsimile of Mr. Post’s Article 


(See opposite page for key.) 
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Skill in Blackboard Work 


E had occasion recently to visit 

a schoolroom which had _ black- 
boards on four walls, and each of them 
was filled with beautifully written short- 
hand. Some of the outlines were for 
the purpose of illustrating principles that 
were being explained, but the orderliness 
and artistic quality of all the shorthand 
immediately excited admiration. 


The teacher in this school, it is need- 
less to say, gets splendid results. An 
examination of the notes of the students 
showed that they all reflected with re- 
markable fidelity the quality of the notes 
on the board. It is very natural that 
they should, because the learning of 
“style” in shorthand is largely a matter 
of imitation, and the characteristics of 
the teacher’s blackboard notes will be 
copied almost unconsciously by the stu- 
dents. To thoughtful teachers there is 
a tremendous educational significance in 
this fact. 

There is profound self-satisfaction, 
too, in the ability to write beautiful 
shorthand, and all the effort put into 


acquiring the art is more than repaid in 
the personal joy you will get out of it. 
In addition, the good influence it will 
have upon your students will be clear 
gain. 

If you feel that your blackboard notes 
are not sufficiently good, we suggest that 
an hour or half an hour a day devoted 
to this work—after school if necessary 
—for even a month, will result in such 
an appreciable improvement in the work 
of your students that you will continue 
to practice until artistic notes have be- 
come a matter of habit. 


The blackboard lends itself admirably 
to the swinging, curved strokes and light 
characters of our shorthand. It reveals 
the artistic quality of the notes with a 
vividness that is of very great impor- 
tance to the students. It also gives stu- 
dents an opportunity to study the 
technique of execution as the teacher 
writes—an opportunity which is not open 
to them otherwise. 

We had in our Chicago school a few 
years ago, two teachers between whom 
there sprang up an intense rivalry in the 
matter of artistic shorthand. Beauty of 
outlines and technical skill became a 
hobby with them. Their enthusiasm for 
beauty of outlines and technical skill 
was communicated to the students, as 
well as the other teachers, and as a re- 
sult the quality of the shorthand in the 
whole school was raised to a very high 
standard. 

There is a “practical” side to the ques- 
tion, too. We all appreciate the impor- 
tance of accurate notes and good pen- 
manship as factors in legibility. Good 
notes are the result of correct ideals and 
the right sort of practice while the prin- 
ciples are being learned. Artistic black- 
board notes give the correct ideal and 
deepen impression. 
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The Truth of the Matter 


HERE is an old saying to the effect 

that if you give a lie a half-hour’s 
start, it is impossible to overtake it. The 
truth of this is well exemplified by a 
statement about reporters attributed to 
the editor of this magazine by a reporter 
who has devoted much of his time dur- 
ing the last few years to vilifying Gregg 
Shorthand and its author. When quoted 
by him, the statement assumed this 
form, which we have taken from the 
printed proceedings of the New York 
State Stenographers’ Association: 


The Gregg Writer, in a recent issue, contained 
the following: 

“The most difficult work of a court reporter 
is found in reporting the charges of the judge 
in important cases. In strictly technical cases 
but few reporters succeed in making absolutely 
correct reports; but when it comes to reporting 
the charges in such cases, nine out of ten 
stenographers will fail.” 

That libel was not published to be read in 
such a presence as this, in the hearing of men 
every one of whom has a thousand times demon- 
strated its ridiculous falsity. Whatever may be 
the shorthand standards with which Mr. Gregg 
is familiar, they have no relation whatever to 
the great business of reporting which for two 
generations has been one of the most skillful and 
honorable professions in this country. 


Any one hearing this read, or even 
seeing it in print, would naturally as- 
sume that the statement as quoted was 
from our pen, although in quoting it the 
author of the paper has contrived a 
loophole through which he could escape 
liability. He quotes the statement as 
appearing in the Gregg Writer, calls it 
“a libel,” and takes a fling at the editor 
of the magazine—thus giving those pres- 
ent, and the readers of the printed pro- 
ceedings, the impression that it was an 
editorial statement. 

The next time we hear of the state- 
ment, it is amplified and rendered more 
direct and emphatic. The eminent re- 
porter, Mr. Theodore C. Rose, in an ad- 
dress before the National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association, at its last con- 
vention, indulged in a good deal of sar- 


casm at our expense for this alleged 
statement of ours. After quoting the 
statement Mr. Rose said: 


Gregg must have been dreaming. Our Chicago 
friends who live neighbors to him ought to go in 
and wake him up... .I shall expect soon to 
hear that Mr. Gregg has been aroused from his 
slumber and has made proper apology to our 
friends. 


We have been accused of everything 
but “slumbering,” and perhaps it was the 
very novelty of the statement that “woke 
us up.” At any rate, we were sufficient- 
ly awake to call the attention of Mr. 
Theodore C. Rose to the fact that the 
article in question, which appeared in 
the Gregg Writer of December, 1906, 
under the caption, “The Judge’s Charge,” 
had printed underneath the title in bold 
type, “By W. E. H. Searcy,” and that 
Mr. Searcy was a well-known Pitmanic 
writer who stated in the article that he 
had “an experience of seventeen or eight- 
een years as official reporter in a circuit 
court.” We also pointed out that, while 
it was not material to the issue what Mr. 
Searcy said, the article was for the pur- 
pose of offering suggestions to stenogra- 
phers who were ambitious to become 
reporters, and that the expression, “nine 
out of ten stenographers,” referred to 
that class of writers. 

In a courteous reply from Mr. Rose, 
he says: 

I find upon investigation that it Is unsafe to 
take a statement otherwise than from the origi- 
nal. My information did not come direct from 
your publication, but through another source 
which I supposed to be trustworthy. My in- 
formant must have attributed everything in the 
Gregg Writer to Mr. Gregg. I regret the state- 
ment was not attributed to the proper person. 
.... I trust my explanation will be accepted by 


you, as you no doubt appreciate the fact that I 
can have no reason to treat you discourteously. 


In another letter Mr. Rose says: 


I have since looked up the matter, and I find 
that Mr. Irland referred to the same statement 
in a paper read before the New York State Ste- 
nographers’ Association, and I must have mis- 
understood it when it was read or misunderstood 
subsequent remarks in regard to it. 

However, you can find no one more ready to 
correct this misrepresentation than I am, and I 
have written to Mr. Hill to strike the entire 
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paragraph from my paper, and have no doubt he 
will comply with my request. I regret that I 
should have done anything that should in the 
least measure ruffle the feelings of any one, and 
especially any one who was not present to speak 
for himself. 


By this time we are somewhat indif- 
ferent about attacks or misrepresenta- 
tions, and should not have referred to 
this matter in any way were it not for 
the fact that the remarks of Mr. Rose 
have been eagerly seized upon and print- 
ed in Pitman’s Journal, and will doubt- 
less appear in other publications. Hav- 
ing nailed the misrepresentation, we 
hope we may be allowed to resume our 
slumbers—until another novelty in the 
way of attack develops. But it must 
have the genuine earmarks of original- 
ity, for we are indifferent to the old 
hackneyed misrepresentations. Besides, 
we are in New York now, a place which 
is more conducive to slumber than dear 
old Chicago. 


An Important Symposium 


HE Phonographic World for Feb- 

ruary contains a two-page article on 
“vital matters affecting the commercial 
school industry of this country,” and “in- 
vites free and full discussion from all 
proprietors and teachers.” The World 
suggests seven phases of the subject for 
discussion : 

First, what tuition should be charged? 
Second, how far shall any institution go 
in stating the length of time a student 
shall reasonably expect to spend in 
school? Third, how large a curriculum 
should be set forth in a prospectus, etc.? 
Fourth, what action should be taken— 
or what can be taken with reasonable 
chance of success—to form a Federa- 
tion, or to so rehabilitate the present or- 
ganization as to give it complete super- 
vision over the business as a whole? 
Fifth, what standards and rules shall be 


required for membership in such a Fed- 
eration beyond the mere payment of 
membership fee? Sixth, can a censor- 
ship of school literature be established, 
etc.? Seventh, what should be the rela- 
tion between the giving of instruction 
and securing of positions for pupils, and 
should it be even hinted at that positions 
are guaranteed ? 

It will be seen from this condensed 
statement of the points set forth in the 
article that the discussion will be very 
broad in its scope. The World says: 

“The time has come for something to 
be done. If not done, then good-bye to 
the commercial school as a legitimate 
financial investment, and in its place 
must come charlatanism in its worst 
form, when the man who honestly loves 
his work will be compelled to blush with 
shame when he names his occupation.” 

Perhaps the World is too pessimistic 
about conditions, but there is no gain- 
saying the fact that in opening its col- 
umns to a free discussion of the prob- 
lems confronting the private commer- 
cial schools, it is taking a step in the 
right direction and one which is likely 
to be of great benefit to the profession. 
It is for this reason that we direct the 
attention of school proprietors to the ar- 
ticle, and the discussion which it is like- 
ly to develop. 


Editorial Brevities 

We omitted to make mention last 
month of the unique plan adopted by the 
Blair Business College for inviting the 
Federation to hold its next meeting in 
Spokane. Mr. H. C. Blair, principal of 
the school, had had the formal invitation 
printed on souvenir postal cards of the 
college, and these were handsomely sup- 
plemented by specimens of the great, 
glowing apples for which Washington 
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State is famed—supplied through the 
courtesy of the Spokane Chamber of 
Commerce. The invitation was extend- 
ed by Miss Gertrude Hunnicutt. Mr. 
Blair has already begun a campaign 
which bids fair to result in bringing the 
convention to Spokane in 1911, if enter- 
prise, energy and cordiality count for 


anything. sé eo 


Prof. William D. Bridge, who for 
fifty-six years has been a_ shorthand 
writer, will celebrate his seventieth birth- 
day at his home at Orange, N. J., on 
February 23. He writes that he would 
be glad to receive that week congratula- 
tory autograph shorthand postals from 
all old-time and new-time shorthand 
writers, and that he hopes to get one 
thousand Gregg postals. Suppose we 
make him, temporarily, an honorary vic- 
tim of Postcarditis? 

* * * 

In the December issue we referred to 
the campaign of vilification directed 
against us by the proprietors of the so- 


called “success” shorthand. We said: 


We are grateful to our “Success” friends for 
emphasizing the success of the forward move- 
ment. They are, of course, gangrened with 
jealousy and we have reason to believe that 
the end is not far off. 


We were not surprised to learn that 
the New York “success” school has 
been closed, and that Mr. Hanna, the 
New York manager, has discontinued 
his connection with the “ success” con- 
cern. 

First, Walton & Ford dropped out, 
then Robert Rose, and now Hanna goes. 
What will be the next news? 

* * * 

President Norman of the E. C. T. A. 
and his efficient Executive Committee 
have been doing things that force one 
to believe their prophecy that “the Wash- 
ington convention is going to be a big 
success in every way—socially, intellec- 


tually, and otherwise.” Long, formal 
papers will be an unknown quantity, and 
in their stead there are to be short, brisk 
talks, with plenty of live, forceful, 
“snappy” discussion in which every one 
present is expected to bear a part. The 
convention will be held in Washington, 
D. C., March 24-26. Next month the 
complete program will be given. 
* * * 


The frontispiece of the January 
Phonographic World was a fine portrait 
of James N. Kimball, with an article 
which was accompanied by tributes from 
his many friends and admirers. It will 
be read with satisfaction by all who 
know the genial shorthand sage and 
philosopher. * * * 

“On Thursday, January the thir- 
teenth,” the announcement reads, Mr. 
Herbert D. Foote was married to Miss 
Jean Stanhope Wood, the ceremony tak- 
ing place at the home of the bride in 
Richmond, Va. Mr. Foote went down 
to Richmond last September to join the 
faculty of the Massey Business College 
at that point, and we were just wonder- 
ing—It suttunly do look pow’ful ’spi- 
cious! Best wishes for a lifelong pro- 
longation of the romance are hereby ex- 
tended by the fraternity. 

* * * 

In a recent number of The Editor and 
Publisher, of New York, Mr. A. N. 
Palmer is spoken of as “the man who is 
revolutionizing the handwriting of the 
United States.” The writer says: “To 
reform the penmanship of the United 
States; to lead, or drive, fifty million 
scribblers so that they will write rapidly, 
easily and legibly—is that a process in 
pedagogy? Not at all. Such an accom- 
plishment should properly rank among 
great sociological movements of the 
world.” 
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The Whistle 


(For key to this plate see January issue, page 264.) 
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Question Mark 


Fifty cents is given each month for the best answer received on each question, and an 
additional 50c. for the best answer of the month. Subscribers may send in answers to as 
many of the questions as they desire, but need not necessarily answer all the questions in 
any one number. Answers to the questions in this issue must be in our hands by April 1, 


and will be published in the April number. 
answered in these columns. 


Readers are invited to submit questions to be 





Echoes From the “Back Number” Discussion 

LTHOUGH question No. 10 was 

disposed of last month, the sugges- 
tions contained in the answer just re- 
ceived from Mrs. A. W. Smith of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., are so good that we believe 
it worth while to return to the discus- 
sion. A special prize has therefore been 
awarded, and her remarks are quoted 


herewith: 


10. Q. I should like to hear from other 
teachers as to how they manage to create an 
interest in reading back numbers of the maga- 
zine. It is my experience that students read 
a back number with the attitude of reading a 
“has been.” 

A. I have organized a reading class for ad- 
vanced students, with the Writer as a text-book, 
Tuesday and Thursday afternoons being set 
aside for that purpose. Certain pages, begin- 
ning with the easiest, are assigned to be studied 
previous to class, using first one number and 
then another. Each student is asked to read 
aloud some part of the lesson while the others 
watch for any errors or omissions. If a student 
stumbles and falters over the outlines, he is 
called upon to read again and again until he is 
able to do so without hesitating. I find that 
one demonstration of his ignorance is usually 
sufficient to spur him on to do better next time, 
as it is but human nature for one to want to 
make a good showing before his fellow students. 

Select a back number and tell the students 
to come to class prepared to tell just what they 
found in it that was most interesting and help- 
ful to them. 

Ask a student to copy a plate of shorthand 
from one of the magazines upon the blackboard, 
at some convenient time before class is called; 
then call upon another of the class to read part 
of it, then another, and so on, while all scan the 
work very closely to see if they can offer any 
criticism as to style of writing, etc. 

Another good way is to choose any of the 
articles used in the plates, have the students 
make a transcription on the typewriter, bring 


their work in to class, exchange papers and 
make corrections while the teacher reads from 
the printed key. If the work is not well done, 
the same plate could be assigned for another 
transcription at .some future time. 

There is really no end to the ways in which 
this magnificent magazine can be used in the 
schoolroom. 


“ Antoerh” 

Question No. 16 proved more than 
usually interesting, evidently because it 
involved a point about which more than 
one touch operator has had occasion to 
wonder. Most of the answers attribut- 
ed the transposition of letters to a cer- 
tain rhythm in which the hands are 
started by the first syllable “an,” requir- 
ing first a left, then a right-hand stroke. 
As Mr. Crumley aptly expresses it, “the 
hands are thus thrown into a kind of 
left-right-left mechanical swing.” While 
a number of excellent discussions came 
to hand, possibly the clearest statement 
is that of Mr. Jay N. Tait, Nebraska 
City, Nebr.: 


16. Q. The other day, when I meant to 
write the word “another,” I found that what I 
had really written was “antoerh.” I am a touch 
operator. How do you explain the transposition 
of letters? 

A. After the “a” and “n” are struck, first 
with the left hand and then the right, there is a 
natural tendency for the operator to strike the 
next letter with the left hand, on account of 
what is known as the “Alternating Tendency.” 
As “t” would be the letter which would ordi- 
narily be struck next with the left hand, the im- 
pulse of the swiftly-moving fingers overcomes 
the thought centered in the action, and the “t” 
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is struck in the wrong place, the letter “‘o’’ fol- 
lowing so quickly that it is practically an un- 
conscious movement. Then, as “h” is the next 
letter to be struck with the right hand, again the 
Alternating Tendency conquers, causing the sec- 
ond transposition. “R” following ‘“e’’ may be 
explained by the fact that “er” is a very com- 
mon combination. 


The same view was put forward by 
Mr. Wm. R. Foster, Rochester, N. Y., 
and Mr. C. V. Crumley, Enid, Okla. A 
different explanation was offered by Miss 
H. E. Williams, New Haven, Conn.: 


When the mind works much faster than the 
fingers—and this is always the case with some 
people—the nerve centers which control the fin- 
gers become confused, so that words which 
leave the mind in apparent good order reach the 
paper much altered. The only remedy I can sug- 
gest is to try to think slowly and steadily and 
teach the fingers to keep pace with the mind. 


Others who took the same stand as 
Miss Williams were Miss Belle Hewson, 
Boston, Mass., whose answer was ex- 
ceptionally interesting; Miss Edith L. 
Burdett, Leominster, Mass., and Mr. H. 
E. Kemp, Norwalk, O. In the excellent 
answer submitted by Mr. Clarence I. 
Brown of Providence, R. I., there is a 
helpful quotation taken from a book by 
Amy Payson Call entitled “Nerves and 


Common Sense”: “There is one thing 
that is very evident: a feeling of hurry 


retards our work—it does not hasten it 
—and the more quietly we can do what 
is before us, the more quickly and vig- 
orously we do it.” Mr. L. Nielsen, Oak- 
land, Calif., hazards the guess that “it 
was half-past four o’clock in the after- 
noon and the operator was tired;” but 
when we repeated this to the stenogra- 
pher who contributed the question, she 
shook her up-to-the-minute coiffure with 
dangerous emphasis and insisted that it 
all happened before half-past ten in the 
morning. It may be, however, that she 
had indulged in a social whirl the even- 
ing before and so had all the symptoms 
of 4:30 p. m. even thus early in the day! 

Miss Jean T. Miller, Denver, Colo., 
suggests that such mistakes are due to 


lack of slow practice on common ter- 
minations, such as “ther,” “ough,” “ive- 
ly,” ete., and adds, “Typewriting man- 
uals never give these for practice.” 
There are some exceptions, though, to 
that last statement, for the last six pages 
of “Rational Typewriting” are devoted 
to ten excellent fingering exercises which 
include a number of drills on frequent 
combinations, prefixes and suffixes. If 
you are ambitious to improve your 
technique, we would advise that you look 
up these exercises and drill on them as- 
siduously. It was Mr. Blaisdell, we be- 
lieve, the operator who recently estab- 
lished a new world’s record, who said 
that he had derived more solid good from 
his drill on these exercises than from 
any other line of practice he had out- 
lined for himself. That’s a quiet tip to 
those who are ambitious to follow in the 
footsteps of the champion. 


Dollar Check Law 


The banner question of the present lot 
is No. 17, relating to the legality of 
checks under a dollar in value. Twen- 
ty-five readers contributed to the dis- 
cussion, and the testimony of those who 
are in a position to know or who had 
opportunity to look the matter up care- 
fully, is to the effect that as the word 
“check” is generally understood, it is not 
illegal to issue a check for less than 
$1.00. Mr. F. R. Austin, Washington, 
D. C., in the course of a very interesting 
answer, has this to say regarding the 
source of the confusion and misunder- 
standing caused by the newspaper com- 
ments on the statute: 


A new law was passed at the last session of 
Congress from which a casual reader might in- 
fer that such action is unlawful, and which has 
been much misunderstood by the press of the 
country. It illustrates nicely the danger of at- 
tempting to construe the law by taking an iso- 
lated paragraph and drawing from it alone a 
conclusion as to its meaning. * * * The 
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chapter as a whole relates to issuing the cur- 
rency of the United States government, and the 
checks referred to as being prohibited are such 
as would form a part of the currency. 


A clipping from the Washington 
Times, of September 21, 1909, which is 
enclosed with his answer, tells of the 
strenuous protests filed with Congress- 
men by business men, retail merchants 
and mail-order houses, who appealed to 
their representatives to take steps to pre- 
vent the law from going into effect. 
That all this excitement, however, was 
due to a misunderstanding of the nature 
of the law, is brought out clearly in the 
excellent answer contributed by Mr. J. 
E. Garrity, Pittsburg, Pa., who is award- 


ed the prize on this question: 


17. Q. Is it illegal to make or circulate a 
check for less than one dollar? Is there a new 
law in regard to this? If so, what are its con- 
ditions and when does it go into effect? 

A. In the revised penal code of the United 
States, which is in effect from January 1, 1910, 
Section No. 178 reads as follows: “No person 
shall make, issue, circulate, or pay out any note, 
check, memorandum, token, or other obligation 
for a less sum than one dollar, intended to cir- 
culate as money or to be received or used in lieu 
of lawful money of the United States; and every 
person so offending shall be fined not more than 
$500, or imprisoned not more than six months, 
or both.” 

It is claimed by those unfamiliar with its his- 
tory that this section prevents the issuance of 
checks for a sum less than $1.00. 

As a matter of fact, this section is simply a 
re-enactment of existing law. It was enacted 
as section 2 of the act of July 17, 1862, 12th Stat- 
ute at Large, 592; it was afterward carried into 
the Revised Statutes of 1778 and is to be found 
as section 3583; and it was therefrom carried 
into the present codification. In 1862 silver was 
being hoarded and fractional coins were very 
scarce, and as a result postage stamps were be- 
ing largely used by business men for change. 
In order to avoid this inconvenience, many mer- 
chants issued pennies of their own coinage, and 
also at the same time, or shortly thereafter, is- 
sued store checks. These checks were redeem- 
able at the store or place of business of the firm 
issuing them, and when the firm was financially 
strong these small store checks for 5, 10, 25 and 
50 cents passed current as money; when the 
firm was financially weak, their checks had no 
general currency. About this time Congress be- 
gan to issue paper money—what was commonly 
known as greenbacks—and many of the firms 
that had been issuing these store checks under- 
took to imitate the national currency. They is- 
sued their checks as nearly like the Government 
money as possible, and the people were frequent- 
ly deceived and defrauded by accepting checks 
issued by insolvent concerns, believing they were 
getting Government money. It was to prevent 
the continuance of such practices that the statute 


was enacted. It does not affect commercial or 
ordinary bank checks, and was never so intended. 
Bank checks are not intended to circulate as 
money, nor, within the meaning of the statute, 
are they to be received or issued in lieu of law- 
ful money. They are demanded notes on banks 
for the payment in lawful money of the sum 
stated in the check, and this section will not in 
any way interfere with the ordinary custom of 
using checks in commercial affairs.—From the 
Bulletin of the National Association of Credit 
Men. 


We quote also a paragraph from the 
discussion of Miss Besse Wadsworth, 
Tidioute, Pa.: 


“The statute has been obsolete these many 
years,” said Professor Joseph Beck, of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburg, last night. “The statute 
refers to notes intended to circulate as money. 
A check written in payment of a bill and de- 
signed to figure in a single transaction would 
not be considered money. The law was necessary 
in the days of ‘shinplasters’ following the Civil 
War, and is all right to have on the statute 
books yet, but it has no practical bearing on con- 
ditions to-day.” 


Other good answers came from Rob- 
ert J. McCutcheon, Denver ; Lola Brown, 
Hoopeston, Ill.; B. H. Matzke, Fulda, 
Minn.; R. H. Boyd and A. G. Matthews, 
Minneapolis; W. P. Potter, Sparta, IIl.; 
Wm. R. Foster, and Clarence I. Brown. 





“As Follows”—“Bills of Lading” 

Opinion was pretty evenly divided be- 
tween the two forms “as follow” and 
“as follows,” and two contributors side- 
stepped the issue by advising the ste- 
nographer to change the sentence to read, 
“We enclose draft to cover the follow- 
ing invoices.” Those who advocated the 
plural verb argued that the subject of 
the verb is the plural noun “invoices,” 
“as” being used in the sense of “which.” 
Mr. Potter quotes from Correct English, 
which states that both forms are sanc- 
tioned by good writers, explaining the 
construction in this way: 


The subject of “follow” is “as,” which may be 
regarded here as a relative pronoun referring to 
the plural subject “invoices.” On the other hand, 
some authorities maintain that “as” is used here 
merely as a conjunction, and that the subject of 
the verb is the pronoun “it” understood; thus, 
“as it follows.” Hence, the singular and not the 
plural would be required. 
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The latter explanation seems to us the 
more natural and logical and the form 
“as follows” has, besides, the authority 
of usage. The best answer putting forth 
this view is that of Mr. L. Nielsen, Oak- 
land, Calif., who also handles the sec- 
ond part of the question very satisfac- 
torily and to whom we have credited 


the prize on this question. He write-: 

18. Q. Which of the following forms is cor- 
rect: “We enclose draft to cover invoices, as 
follows,” or, “We enclose draft to cover invoices, 
as follow’? Also, in forming the plural of “bill 
of lading,”’ should the “ss” be added to “bill” or to 
“lading”? 

A. The form, “We enclose draft to cover in- 
voices, as follows,” is correct. While the draft 
covers more than one invoice, yet what is referred 
to as following is not the copies of invoices con- 
sidered separately, but that whole part of the let- 
ter following this sentence and describing the in- 
voices. The sentence might be paraphrased to 
read: “‘We enclose draft to cover invoices, the 
description of which follows,” or “as per the list 
which follows.” As the understood subject of the 
verb “follows” is therefore singular, the singular 
form of the verb should be employed. 

The expression “bill of lading” is a phrase, not 
one word. In pluralizing phrases and compound 
expressions the “s’’ should be added to the most 
important word. As the word “bill” is the most 
important word in this phrase, it should therefore 
take the “s” in forming the plural. This is anal- 
ogous to the plural formation in such compound 
words as “fathers-in-law,” “men-of-war,” etc. 
The plural form of the abbreviation B/L can be 
written thus: Bs/L. 


Anent the last observation, Mr. Clem- 
ent Coppell, Liverpool, England, calls 
attention to the fact that “the plural of 
the abbreviation is frequently erroneous- 
ly written by freight people as ‘B/LS.’” 
Other creditable discussions came from 
Miss Bertie Deardorff, Mansfield, O.; 
F, A. Keefover, Blue Rapids, Kans. ; 
Ada L. Coddington, Morris, Ill.; Roy 
Bartzfield, McClellandtown, Pa.; Josie 
E. DeLong, Chico, Calif.; George F. 
Niklaus, Chicago; Edith L. Burdett, 
Besse Wadsworth, I. H. Curl, Wm. R. 
Foster, and H. E. Kemp. 


Cleaning Platen and Feed Rolls 
A number of those who answered 
question No. 19 thought a thorough daily 
dusting sufficient for the platen as well 
as other parts of the machine. As a 


matter of fact, however, the platen, in 
order to be kept in the pink of condi- 
tion, needs a special treatment all its 
own. The best suggestions as to this 
treatment are furnished by Mr. J. R. 
Brown, St. Louis, Mo. 


19. Q. Is it necessary to clean the platen and 
feed rolls on a typewriter? If so, how often 
should this be done, and what cleaning medium 
should be used? 

A. I have found that my typewriter will do a 
great deal better work if the platen and feed 
rolls are cleaned about once a month. The paper 
will feed through much better, and in addressing 
envelopes they do not slip, as is the case when 
the platen and rolls are dirty. Where the carbon 
used is longer than the letter paper, as in my 
case, the platen and rolls get dirty and “slick”’ 
in a very short time, but when cleaned they will 
grip the paper firmly. 

The best medium I have discovered is wood 
alcohol (not grain alcohol, as this might make 
the typewriter “boozy”), which can be bought at 
any drug store. Ten cents’ worth will last a year 
or more, for it takes very little to clean the rolls 
thoroughly. Use a piece of cheese cloth to apply 
the alcohol, rubbing the platen and rolls hard, 
and going over the entire surface of each until 
it assumes its natural color. If your machine 
has been in use for any length of time, you will 
be surprised at the amount of dirt removed. 


Several readers advised the use of 
wood naphtha, benzine or gasoline, but 
alcohol, either grain or wood, is prefer- 
able as it does less injury to the rubber. 
Mr. Niklaus prefers grain alcohol to 
wood, but the “typewriter man” to whom 
we apply for help on these points says 
that the only difference between them 
is one in price and odor, the wood al- 
cohol being cheaper than the grain but 
less agreeable to the olfactories. 

In addition to those already quoted, 
good discussions were received from the 
following: Oscar P. Stooks, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; H. W. Bernhardt, Minneapolis ; 
Wm. R. Foster, I. H. Curl, Josie E. De- 
Long, H. E. Kemp, Ada L. Coddington, 
Miss H. E. Williams, Belle Hewson, and 
C. V. Crumley. 


Stenographers and Foreign Languages 

Mr. C. C. Windsor, Milwaukee, Wis., 
contributes the best discussion of ques- 
tion No. 20: 
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20. Q. There is said to be a great demand 
for stenographers who can read and write for- 
eign languages; is this true? In what language 
or languages is the demand greatest? From a 
financial standpoint, would it pay a stenographer 
to prepare thoroughly for such a position? 


A. Most assuredly this is true. There is al- 
ways a demand for people who know more than 
the other fellow. Good male stenographers who 
can translate English into Spanish, and vice- 
versa, can command unusual salaries in Old 
Mexico. Having taught along the border, I know 
from personal experience that it is worth while 
to learn Spanish. A friend and former pupil of 
mine recently accepted a position in Vera Cruz 
at $250 (gold). ° 

In my opinion, Spanish is the best language to 
learn on account of its being the language of all 
of our island possessions, as well as South Amer- 
ica and Mexico. Mexico is going to be one of the 
best countries in the world before many years. 
French and German are also valuable assets to 
the stenographer who is ambitious to become a 
private secretary—German especially, if he has 
any idea of locating in Milwaukee! 


The anSwer submitted by Miss H. E. 
Williams, New Haven, Conn., supple- 
ments this statement very nicely, and we 
are therefore quoting it in full and 
awarding her a special prize on the 
strength of it: 


Query 20, in regard to the value of foreign lan- 
guages in stenographic preparation, is one which 
ought to interest every reader of your magazine. 
From my own experience in searching for work, 
and that of others whom I know, let me assure 
your correspondent that it is impossible to “know 
too much” when it comes to the acquiring of ac- 
tual information, and that the expert who gets a 
large salary is paid for what he knows as much 
as for what he actually does. In order to take a 
high-grade secretarial position, it is more and 
more necessary that the applicant should know at 
least French and German, while many profes- 
sional men require Italian and Spanish, in addi- 
tion to some acquaintance with Latin for refer- 
ence purposes. In some shipping firms and 
manufacturing concerns with large international 
trade, the man or woman who can read and 
speak one or more foreign languages with ease 
is the person who demands and receives an ex- 
cellent salary. By all means encourage your 
readers to learn all they can about everything 
they can. 


Miss Florence Eckenfelder, of Peru, 
Ill., thinks a little differently on that 
last point, however, for she says, “From 
a financial standpoint I don’t think it 
would pay a stenographer to prepare 
thoroughly for such a position, as there 
are enough positions for stenographers 
who can read and write only the Eng- 
lish language.” And she might have 


added: “There are precious few ste- 
nographers who make the most of their 
opportunities for learning to speak and 
write the English language correctly.” 
Mr. Bartzfield differs with Miss Ecken- 
felder on the value of a knowledge of 
Spanish, at least, and says, “The salaries 
paid to stenographers in Cuba range 
from $125 to $250 per month. Any one 
can figure out whether it would be a pay- 
ing proposition to learn the Spanish 
language and go to Cuba, or not.” Mr. 
Crumley is responsible for the follow- 
ing statement: 


A stenographer who is thoroughly prepared 
to handle Spanish correspondence and speaks 
the language can easily command from $10 to 
$50 a month more than one who is not so 
equipped. This is also true of the eastern part 
of the United States in regard to the German 
and French languages, but the demand for these 
languages is not nearly so great in the East 
as is the demand for the Spanish in the South- 
west. 


Oscar P. Stooks, H. E. Kemp, A. G. 
Matthews, and W. P. Potter also dis- 
cussed the question interestingly. 


The Best Answer 
The answer to question No. 17 sub- 
mitted by Mr. John E. Garrity, Pitts- 
burg, is adjudged the most commendable 
contribution to this month’s department, 
and the special prize of fifty cents is 
therefore awarded to him. 


Referred for Answer 


26. What are the hours, the nature of the 
work, and the pay of stenographers on limited 
trains like the “Twentieth Century”? Is not the 
work very hard on one’s health? Are men or 
women employed? 

27. What is the origin of the expression 
“Al”? Also, what is the origin of “P. S."? 

28. I should like to know if there is not some 
process by which a typewriter ribbon can be 
moistened when it becomes dry. If so, how? 

29. How many envelopes should a good ste- 
nographer be able to address in an hour, and is 
there any way of “feeding” them into a Reming- 
ton machine to save time? 

30. What percentage of graduates from the 
high school shorthand department are able to 
go direct to office positions? 
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A One-Year High School Shorthand Course 


By Hazel P. Hazard, Principal Shorthand Department, Thornton Township High School, 
Harvey, Illinois 


HE course in shorthand outlined in 

this article consists of five forty- 
five minute periods per week. It is open 
to any third or fourth year pupil of the 
high school. Owing to various condi- 
tions, some pupils who wish to take the 
course can spend only two years in the 
school. They are allowed to enter the 
class the second year, with the under- 
standing that they will receive no credit 
toward graduation for the commercial 
work, 

The text-book can be finished in six- 
teen weeks. This gives ample time for 
the regular work and all necessary re- 
views. 

The manner of presenting and devel- 
oping each lesson should be so varied 
that the copying of words and sentences 
required is rendered less tedious because 
of the interest aroused in the work. One 
excellent method for the classroom is to 
send all pupils to the board and dictate 
words or sentences. When the exercise 
is finished, have the pupils move one 
place to the right or left and correct 
their neighbor’s outlines. This plan gives 
the teacher of a large class an opportu- 
nity to see at a glance the weak places in 
each pupil’s work. Another good plan is 
to send one or two pupils to the board 
and have the remainder of the class take 
the dictation in their notebooks. Call on 
certain pupils to correct the board work. 
In this way the class as a whole profits 
by the mistakes of one member, and a 
lasting impression of the correct forms 
and principles is left on the minds of 
all. 

Penmanship is taught from the begin- 
ning to the end of each recitation. 


As each lesson is finished the corre- 
sponding exercise in Progressive Exer- 
cises is used as a test, and every word 
missed is required to be written at least 
ten times correctly. A general review 
from the beginning of the Manual is 
given at the end of every four lessons. 
Plates from the Learners’ Department 
of the Writer are invaluable at this time. 


Teaching the principles is interesting 
and delightful for the instructor. The 
hard task—the task that takes all the in- 
genuity and tact the teacher possesses— 
is the work that follows. The Phrase 
Letters from the magazine or Speed 
Practice are the stepping-stones from the 
Manual to dictation. These are assigned 
in groups of three, each to be copied ten 
times. Plates from Reading and Writ- 
ing Exercises, and the review letters 
from the dictation book, all have a part 
in each recitation. Gradually new mat- 
ter, very simple at first, is dictated and 
transcribed on the typewriter. 

One hundred words per minute on new 
matter is the speed required at the end 
of the course, but the majority of the 
class can usually write from one hundred 
and twenty-five to one hundred and fifty 


words. 


{The foregoing article was written last year. 
Miss Hazard wrote us recently that the short- 
hand course has now been lengthened to two 
years.—Editor.] 
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A Typewriter Cipher 


N the course of one of her character- 

istically interesting letters, Miss Una 
L. Creer, a Chicago reader in whom the 
leaven of co-operation is working, writes 
as follows: 

“T, too, have fallen a victim to ‘Post- 
carditis,’ as my mail each day testifies, 
and believe it is really an excellent, as 
well as a novel, idea. I am enclosing 
another plan for lovers of secret con- 


%304 3@;83 


mystification of the postman. To show 
its good points, I am sending a postal 
card written in this code, a message pre- 
sumably from Tommy Atkins to “The 
Girl He Left Behind,’ as of course it 
would be used for this kind of cor- 
respondence, if at all! I suppose you 
will see at once how it is done.” 

Of course we see how it is done, but 
nevertheless, a key in ordinary typewrit- 
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A LovelLetTrTer In CIPHER 


ference through the mails, which I do er English may be of value as a means 
not believe has ever been published. I of ready reference. Translated, the 


have named it ‘The Oliver Cipher Code,’ message reads: 


; i H Dear Mamie: 
as it can be written only on an Oliver I reached this place Tuesday. I tell you it 


machine and is unintelligible to all but is a mighty cold place in winter. I look like a 

. . real soldier now. I am homesick, of course, 
operators of that typewriter. Can’tsay ut that is to be expected, and maybe I will 
: : : live to outgrow it. It is only the thought of 
just how I discovered it, but somewhere that little vine-clad cottage just built for two 


+n. awaiting me at the end of my service for 
away back when I was a callow begin Uncle Sam, that keeps my spirits up. Write 


ner in my first position, I used it with me just as soon as you get this. I am dying 
i d 7 to hear from you. With all my love to my own 
remarkable success in communicating darling girl, I am 


. * ° ° Your own 
with a girl friend of mine, much to the 


Tommy Atkins. 














DUCATION is not the result of a course of study—it is the result of a 


course of experience.—Elbert Hubbard. 
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The Annual Roll of Honor for 1908-09 


(Continued from January issue) 


IGHT clubs of 25 subscriptions each 

head this month’s installment of last 
season’s honor list. They are credited 
to the following friends: 
Mr. W. C. Hyatt, man- 
ager of the Hyatt-Fow- 
ells School, Seattle, 
Wash.; Mrs. Chas. 
Monroe, Heald’s Chest- 
nutwood Business Col- 
lege, Santa Cruz, Calif.; 
Mr. R. R. Roberson, 
San Francisco Business College, San 
Francisco, Calif.; Miss Harriet L. Buck, 
whose list was sent in from the high 
school at Cedar Falls, Ia., but who is 
teaching this year in 
Grinnell Academy, Grin- 
nell, Ia.; Mr. J. G. Har- 





Mrs, CHAS. MONROE 


mison, proprietor of 
Harmison’s Business 
College, Canton, IIl.; 


Miss Minnie B. Wollam, 
Drake Business College, 
Plainfield, N. J.; Mr. 
Orville W. Duell, Devil’s Lake, N. Dak., 
and Miss Belle Johnson, Southern Busi- 
ness and Shorthand University, Norfolk, 
Va. 





HARRIET L. Buck 


Next in line come six 
schools in whose favor 
24 clubs are recorded, 
among them being the 
institution conducted by 
the Sisters of Notre 
Dame at Cleveland, O. 
The others are the St. 
Paul Business and Nor- 
mal College, St. Paul, Nebr., whose 
list was worked up by Mr. D. C. Dem- 
ing; the Rogers High School, Newport, 
R. I., for which Miss Grace M. Couni- 





GRACE BORLAND 


han solicited subscriptions; the Cedar 
Rapids Business College, Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., represented by its vice-president, Mr. 
G. E. King, and the 
shorthand instruc- 
tor, Miss Lena A. Vogt; 

the high school at 
Columbus,  Kans., 

through its former 

teacher, Miss Grace <p> 
Borland, this year with .. ueep Youne 
the Westport High 





School, Kansas City, and the Owosso 
Business College, Owosso, Mich., repre- 
sented by Miss Georgia C. Amsden. 
is now located in the 


e 


Miss Amsden 
pleasanter climate of 
San Diego, Calif., where 
she has charge of the 
shorthand work in the 
high school. 

It just happens that 
we have a lucky num- 
ber of 23 clubs—that is 
to say, seven—to offset 
the proverbial “hoodoo” carried by that 
figure. These seven clubs have come 
from the following schools: West Vir- 
ginia University, Keyser, W. Va. (Mr. 


Shepherd Young, teach- 


er); Western Normal 
ONA WILLIAMSON 





MAUDE E. Swope 


College, Shenandoah, Ia. 
(Miss Maude E. Swope, 
teacher); Valley City 
Commercial School, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(through Mr. F. L. 
Brooks, president, and 
Miss Ona Williamson, teacher); the 
Keene High School, Keene, N. H. (Mr. 
Charles R. Dresser, teacher) ; the Lake 
City Commercial College, Lake City, 
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Minn. (Mr. W. D. Wigent, teacher) ; 
the private school conducted by Mr. R. M. 
Rowland at Colorado Springs, Colo., and 
Heald’s Business College, Los Angeles, 
Calif. (Miss Maude Savage, teacher). 
Another western 
school, the well-known 
Wilson’s Business Col- 
lege at Bellingham, 
Wash., follows with a 
club of 22 subscriptions 
credited to Miss Gertie 
L. Cooper. Clear across 
the map at Sharon, Pa., 
we have the Sharon College of Com- 
merce whose club arrangements were in 
the hands of Miss Bessie C. Beirne. 
Miss Bessie Clark, Chanute Business 
College, Chanute, Kans.; Miss Ella G. 
Fraser, Bliss Business 
College, Flint, Mich.; 
Mr. R. B. Millard, Lit- 
tle Falls Business Col- 
lege, Little Falls, Minn., 
and Miss May Bern- 
schein, Custer College, 
Broken Bow, Nebr., 
also deserve credit for 





Cuas,. R. DRESSER 





W. D. WIGENT 


22 clubs. 

Mrs. Lois Christensen, while teaching 
last year at Brown’s Rock Island (IIl.) 
School, sent in a club of 21 names; this 
season her club will be 
dated from Tougaloo, 
Miss., she having ac- 
cepted a position in the 
Tougaloo  Univers- 
ity. Mr. J. W. Butch- 
er is another teacher in 
the 21 group who has 
bettered his position 
since last year, when he was teaching 
for the Dallas Business University, Dal- 
las, Tex. As announced in the Novem- 
ber Gregg Writer, Mr. Butcher has re- 





Bessiz CLARK 


cently branched out for himself and is 
now president of the Dallas Shorthand 
Reporting School. Others in this di- 
vision are Mr. R. W. Nickerson, Law- 
rence University School of Business, 
Appleton, Wis.; Mr. R. 
A. Coverdale, Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, Still- 
water, Okla.; Miss E. L. 
Jones, head of Miss 
Jones’ Shorthand 
School, Minneapolis ; 
Mr. Jos. S. Zocholl, St. 
John’s College, Toledo, 
O.; Miss Mary L. Cunningham, Cam- 
bridge High School, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Mr. James W. Hawley, Massey Busi- 
ness College, Columbus, Ga.; Miss 
Nellie C. Collins, Galesburg High School, 
Galesburg, IIl., and Miss Gertrude Tay- 
lor, Brown’s Business College, Daven- 





R. B. MILLARD 


port, Ia. 


The new series of learners’ plates 
which was begun in the 
January issue makes that 
an especially good num- 
ber from which to date 
new clubs. An _ extra 
large supply of that is- 
sue was ordered, and 
for a while, at least, we 
shall be able to date 
subscriptions back to the first of the year. 
Teachers should remember that addi- 
tional subscriptions, whether they come 
in clubs or singly, may be remitted for 
at the rate which was established by the 
big club sent in at the beginning of the 
season. Therefore, don’t hold your 
list waiting for more names, thereby 
running the risk of disappointment in 
receiving the desired issues, but send 
in the names as fast as they are 
given to you. 





<.) 


Mrs. 
Lois CHRISTENSEN 
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Business Letters 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Conducted by F. R. Austin, Box 2515. Washington, D. C., 
It is intended to furnish in these columns general in- 





for this department should be addressed. 


formation upon civil service matters, federal, state and municipal. 
speciai preparation for the examinations can not be given. 


soy AETV 


a 
re ” i iy 


to whom all communications 


Instruction with a view to 
Readers are invited to submit 


questions upon matters in which they are interested. 








Spring Series of Examinations 


OMMENCING about the middle of 

March, the regular spring series of 
examinations for positions of stenogra- 
pher, typewriter, bookkeeper, etc., in the 
federal service will be held in one or 
more cities of each State and Territory ; 
and the annual examinations for position 
as stenographer in the New York State 
civil service will be held, commencing 
March 14, in the following cities of the 
Empire State: 


Albany, Amsterdam, Auburn, Binghamton, 
Buffalo, Elmira, Hornell, Ithaca, Jamestown, 
Kingston, Lockport, Malone, Newburg, New 


York, Ogdensburg, Olean, Oneonta, Plattsburg, 
Poughkeepsie, Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, Water- 
town. 


The following is a brief description of 
the more important of the examinations, 
including subjects upon which the appli- 
cants are examined, age limits, numbers 
of forms which should be secured, time 
allowed to complete the examination, 
etc. Those interested should write at 
once for the forms designated and see 
that same are filled out and filed without 
loss of time, as delay in filing applica- 
tion blanks may result in being debarred 
from examination. For the federal ex- 


aminations, address “U. S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Washington, D. C.” 
For the New York State examinations, 
address “State Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Albany, New York.” 
BOOKKEEPER—DEPARTMENTAL SERVICE. 
Examinations by the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission throughout the country, on 
April 17. Ask for Forms 302 and 304. 
Age limits, 18 years or over. Time al- 
lowed, 7 hours. Subjects of examina- 
tion with relative weights are as follows: 


By TE nk 0:0 06060085660eec0n cnet nesooce 10 
D, MD 60 csccccsncccentvesaeceecess 15 
BB 6.6: 060000000 0050060080000 08 10 
CG. BRRGTE WEE ccccacceccesecacesocess 15 
5. Copying and Correcting Manuscript...... 10 
6. Practice of Bookkeeping, being tests in 
journalizing and balance sheets......... 40 
RED 26060 60660060000660006660508000 100 
BOOKKEEPER — PHILIPPINE SERVICE. 


Examinations will be held throughout 
the country, on March 9. Open to men 
only, between 18 and 40 years old. Time 
allowed, 8 hours. Ask for Forms 2, 


302, and 375. Subjects of examination, 
with weights: 

ESC eT eee are 5 
BD, BRROEED ccccccscceescccescocesouseses 10 
S. FRO cc cccccccccecesecoccecocees 6 











k= 
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Os. Se SE cccweddwanecscedenednces 10 
5. Copying and Correcting Manuscript...... 5 
6. Practice of Bookkeeping (same as above) 40 
7. Elements of Auditing and Disbursing.... 10 
8. Experience and Training..............+- 15 

DE dkneanenceduseedeaseeecesencuns 100 


CLERK—ISTHMIAN CANAL SERVICE. Ex- 
aminations throughout the country, on 
March 9. Open to men only, between 
20 and 45. Time allowed, 414 hours, for 
basis subjects, and 2 hours extra for op- 
tional subject of bookkeeping, 214 hours 
for typewriting, 3% hours for stenogra- 
phy and typewriting combined. The 
subjects of the basis examination, with 
relative weights, are: 


Re EE nnnéundeueees006eeeeaeeeenneaun 10 
i ie. oe ached ae ee meee aaea 20 
Se EE os v0.00 secede weswenéeneedt 20 
i PE chin cin de ediebhaw et eee ene’ 15 
6. Copying from Plain Copy.....cccccccecce 15 
6. Time consumed in examination.......... 20 

ME sé. ee0rsecenenene den eansdeenenes 100 


Ask for Forms 302 and 1312. In ad- 
dition to attaining an average of at least 
70% on the basis examination, eligibility 
must be attained on at least one of the 


following optional subjects: 


1. Stenography and Typewriting, including 
the practical tests in stenography and type- 
writing which are given in the examination for 
stenographer and typewriter in the Isthmian Ca- 
nal Service, hereinafter described. Stenography 
will be given a weight of 14, and the three type- 
writing tests—copying from rough draft, copying 
and spacing, and copying from plain copy—will 
be given weights of 2, 3, and 2 respectively. A 
description of the tests in stenography and type- 
writing will be found in sections 218 and 241 of 
Form 302. This optional may be taken only at 
the following cities: Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Atlanta, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
St. Paul, St. Louis, New Orleans, Denver, and 
San Francisco. 

2. Bookkeeping, including the practical tests 
given in the Bookkeeper-Departmental Service 
examination, described above. 

3. Railroad Experience, to be determined upon 
statements made in the application and testi- 
monials, corroborated if need be by the persons 
named as references. 

4. General Business Experience, to be deter- 
mined in the same manner as Railroad Experi- 
ence. 

5. Timekeeping Experience, determined in 
like manner. 

6. Typewriting, to be given the weights indi- 
cated in the optional of Stenography and Type- 
writing, No. 1 above. The optional of typewrit- 
ing only, can be taken only by the applicants 
who take one or more of the optionals described 
as No. 3, 4, and 5, respectively. Unlike the com- 


bined subjects of stenography and typewriting, 
the typewriting optional can be taken at any 
place where the basis examination is given. The 
Commission states there is special need of eli- 
gibles who are qualified in typewriting. 

For details as to character of testimonials re- 
quired and degree of experience required, see 
Sec. 82 of Form 302. 

STENOGRAPHER AND TYPEWRITER—DE- 
PARTMENTAL, PHILIPPINE AND ISTHMIAN 
CANAL SERVICES. One examination is 
held for all branches of the service, 
whether at Washington, D. C., or else- 
where. This examination will be held 
throughout the country, in at least one 
city in each State and Territory, the 
dates varying, from March 16 to April 
26. If an applicant is willing to. accept 
employment in the Philippine Islands or 
at Panama, he is required to file three 
separate applications, one for each 
branch of the service; but only one ex- 
amination is taken. There are also three 
distinct forms of examination; for posi- 
tions of stenographer, another for posi- 
tions of typewriter, and a third for posi- 
tions of stenographer and typewriter. 
Three distinct registers are established 
as a result of these three separate exam- 
inations. Only those qualified in both 
stenography and typewriting will, how- 
ever, be accepted for service in the Phil- 
ippines and on the Isthmus of Panama. 
Applicants must specify distinctly in 
their applications which examination or 
examinations they desire to take. The 
subjects and relative weights of the three 
forms of examinations are as follows: 


STENOGRAPHER—DEPARTMENTAL SERVICE. Open 
to men or women over 18 years of age. Ask for 
Forms 302 and 304. Time allowed, 5@hours. 
Subjects and weights: Stenography, 70; Copy- 
ing from Rough Draft, 10; Penmanship, 5; Re- 
port Writing, 10; Arithmetic, 5; Total, 100. 

TYPEWRITER—DEPARTMENTAL SERVICE. Open to 
both men and women, if over 18 years old. 
Forms 302 and 304. Time, 5 hours. Subjects 
and weights: Copying from Rough Draft, 20; 
Copying and Spacing, 30; Copying from Plain 
Copy, 20; Penmanship, 10; Report Writing, 10; 
Arithmetic, 10; Total, 100. 

STENOGRAPHER AND TYPEWRITER — for all 
branches of the federal civil service. For De- 
partmental Service, open to both men and wo- 
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men over 18 years of age. For Philippine Ser- 
vice, open to men only between 18 and 40 years 
of age. For Isthmian Canal Service, open to 
men only between 20 and 45 years of age. Forms 
302 and 304 for Departmental; 2 and 302 for 
Philippine; and 302 and 375 for Isthmian Canal 
Service. Time allowed, 6 hours. Subjects and 
weights: Same as given above for separate ex- 
aminations in stenography and _ typewriting. 
These are rated separately, and a relative weight 
of 2 for stenography and 1 for typewriting is 
given, and the average of the two taken to enter 
on the combined register. Under this system of 
relative weights, if an applicant attains 90% in 
stenography, and 96% in the typewriting part of 
the examination, his name will be entered on the 
register of eligibles for position of Stenographer 
at 90%; for Typewriter at 96%; and for Ste- 
nographer and Typewriter at 92%. 


FOREST CLERK (Men only). Age fimit, 
18 to 40. On March 16-17 an examina- 
tion will be held for position of Book- 
keeper-Stenographer in the U. S.-Forest 
Service. A large number of vacancies 
exist and excellent opportunities for ap- 
pointment are offered those possessing 
necessary qualifications. This examina- 
tion is practically a combination of the 
examinations above described for De- 
partmental Service Stenographers, Type- 
writers, and Bookkeepers. The subjects 
of stenography and typewriting are so 
grouped as to count equally with the sub- 
jects of the bookkeeper examination. 
The test in stenography is somewhat dif- 
ferent from the regular examination, the 
applicant being required to write ste- 
nographic notes from printed copy, in- 
stead of from dictation. The shorthand 
speed required is less than when taken 
at dictation, 100% for speed being given 
if written at rate of 110 words per 
minute; and a proportionate rating for 
less speed, down to 70% if at 50 words 
a minute. The other tests are practical- 
ly the same as in the stenographer, type- 
writer, and bookkeeper examinations— 
Departmental Service—above described. 
Entrance salaries for positions filled 
through this examination will be $1100 
and $1200 per annum. Those interested 
should write at once for Forms 304 and 


1424, and Announcement No. 116. <Ad- 
dress: Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


BUSINESS PRINCIPAL (MALE). On 
March 3 and 4, throughout the country, 
the U. S. Civil Service Commission will 
hold an examination to secure eligibles 
for certification to vacancy in position of 
Principal, Business Department, Haskell 
Institute, Lawrence, Kansas, at $1200 a 
year, and vacancies requiring similar 
qualifications as they may occur. Sub- 
jects and relative weight of examination, 
which will require two days, are: 


1. Spelling and copying, 5; 2. Method of 
teaching, 10; 3. Commercial law, 10; 4. Com- 
mercial arithmetic, 10; 5. Bookkeeping, 10; 6. 
Stenography (methods of teaching and practical 
test), 10; 7. Typewriting (methods of teaching 
and practical test), 10: 8. Business correspon- 
dence, 10; 9. Commercial! geography, 5; 10. Pen- 
manship (theory and practice), 10; 11. Training 
and experience (rated on application), 10; Tctal, 
100. 


Applicants must be qualified to teach 
stenography, touch typewriting, book- 
keeping, penmanship, commercial arith- 
metic, commercial geography, English, 
and orthography, and must have had one 
year’s experience in teaching these sub- 
jects in a commercial college or busi- 
ness school. 

The typewriting tests will consist of 
copying from rough draft and from 
plain copy. 

Those interested in this examination 
should write at once to the “U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. 
C.,” for Announcement #119; Manual 
Form 302 (§218, 241) ; and Application 
Form 1312. Age limits, 20 years over 
on day of examination. 

As great difficulty has been expe- 
rienced in securing qualified applicants, 
those who can “make good” on this 
examination stand an excellent chance of 
appointment. 








| 
| 
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APPOINTMENTS TO CENSUS BUREAU. 
The eligible register for positions in 
the Census Bureau at Washington re- 
sulting from the examination held last 
October being apparently inadequate, an- 
other examination will be held through- 
out the country on March 5. Persons 
who are qualified to operate typewriters, 
adding machines, or combined typewrit- 
er-adding machines, are desired, as well 
as those of more general qualifications. 
For complete description of this exam- 
ination, see the Gregg Writer Civil Serv- 
ice Department for October, 1909. Those 
interested should write at once to the 
“Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C.,” for Forms 128 and 1792. 


How to Obtain Blanks 
Full information as to the above ex- 
aminations, including sample questions 
and tests which have been used, will be 
found in the respective Forms designat- 
ed in the preceding paragraphs. These 
forms will be provided to applicants 
free of charge upon request for same 
either to the “U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C.,” or to “The 
Secretary, Board of U. S. Civil Service 
Examiners,” located at any of the fol- 
lowing cities: Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Denver, New Orleans, New 
York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, St. 

Louis, St. Paul, or Washington. 


The New York Examinations 

The examinations held by the New 
York State Civil Service Commission 
cover all stenographic positions in State 
Departments at Albany and elsewhere, in 
State Hospitals, Prisons, Charitable In- 
stitutions, as well as the county service 
in Albany, Chautauqua, Erie, Kings, 
Monroe, Nassau, New York, Niagara, 


Oneida, Onondaga, Orange, Queens, 


Rensselaer, Richmond, Suffolk, Ulster, 
and Westchester counties. The exam- 
inations will be held at the cities given 
on page 329. For county positions 
preference is given to residents of the 
county in which the position exists. All 
applicants must be citizens of the United 
States and legal residents of New York 
State. The examination is open to men 
and women over 18 years old. Each 
candidate must provide all materials 
used in the examination, except blank 
paper, which is furnished by the Com- 
mission. The examination as now given 
is practically the same as the federal 
examination, except as to relative 


weights, which are: 


D. PRS bc cccceoseddnececoaeceons 9 
BR, BOOMMGRY ccccececcccscesescesevess 3 
B. Speed of dictation... ..ccccccccccces 3 
C. Speed of transcription.............. 3 
TNS a 0.6 00060008 6050650060008 8 
BD, CGR DIRE GOF oc cc ccccwscsecvces 2 
DL cexepesene é saan 1 
EE ccccaanecess 1 
B. Copying and Spacing............+.-. 4 
Dt wieen cee We cue o 2 
0 a ee 2 
C. Rough Draft Copying. ....ccccccecces 2 
EEE. 66. 64:4080604 460640 ee0d6eeeer 1 
Letterwriting (with pen and ink)...... 1 
Penmanship (graded on letterwriting).. 1 


bo 


om oe 





SE éktcaueesivesnsenne cased oeesews 20 


The time allowed for the State exam- 
ination is six hours. 

Typewriting machines must be pro- 
vided by the competitors, and if they 
desire typewriter stands, they must also 
provide these. Machines and stands 
must be plainly marked with the com- 
petitor’s name and delivered at the ex- 
amination room, at least 30 minutes be- 
fore the time set for the examination. 

Those desiring to take this examina- 
tion should write to “State Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Albany, N. Y.,” request- 
ing Application Form “E-10,” and file 
same in the office of the Commission at 
Albany before March 12. File your ap- 
plication as early as possible; do not 
wait until the last day, when a slight 
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delay may debar you from examination. 
Those filing applications will be given 
ample notice of the date, hour and place 
of examination in the city selected, 
usually a week ahead. No one will be 
admitted to the examination without pre- 
sentation of the official notice (Form 
“E-8”) sent to all accepted candidates 
upon receipt of their applications. 
Vacancies in hospitals and institutions 
at $30 to $50 a month and maintenance 
for women and $50 to $62.50 for men, 
with maintenance, are of frequent occur- 
rence, and there is excellent chance of 
appointment to such positions. 


Correspondence 


Does one who enlists for the Yeoman Service 
have the choice of training schools’ That is, 
can he attend the one at San Francisco if he 
so desires? A. G. W., New Jersey. 


The recruit is generally sent to the 
Training Station nearest the place where 
he enlists. From the day of enlistment 
you are subject to the orders of the 
Navy Department as to where you are 
to be stationed and as to what duties 


you are to perform. 
* * * 
Which is better for a male stenographer to 


specialize in, civil service or court reporting? 
R. P. T., Arizona. 


Court reporting is by far the most dif- 
ficult branch of the stenographic profes- 
sion; it requires years of mental train- 
ing to be a first-grade court reporter. 
The most practical thing is to take court 
reporting for your goal and attain it by 
means of a civil service position, where 
you will be obtaining valuable experience 
and at the same time drawing a good 
salary while qualifying for court report- 
ing. 

Letter addressed to you has been re- 
turned marked “undelivered.” On re- 
ceipt of your present address the editor 


of this department will forward it to 
you. 
. m8 

“Freeport,” Illinois: Your letter of 
the 3d inst., in re positions on the Isth- 
mus of Panama, was not signed. On 
receipt of your name and address the 
editor of this department will be pleased 
to answer your inquiries. 

* * * 

The concluding article on the Yeoman 
Service of the Navy has been crowded 
out this month by examination announce- 
ments. It will appear in the March is- 
sue. 





The Trip to Mammoth Cave 


N interesting wind-up to convention 

week was enjoyed by thirty mem- 
bers of the Federation in the visit to 
Mammoth Cave, which was arranged for 
the morning following the banquet. 

Before entering the Cave the party 
donned overalls on the male side and 
bloomers on the female side, and a group 
photograph was taken. Owing to the 
jealous vigilance with which copies of 
the photograph are guarded by the mem- 
bers of the party, it is impossible for us 
to reproduce it herewith—but then, no 
photograph could do justice to the gro- 
tesque appearance of this group of erst- 
while dignified educators. 

One of the novel features of the trip 
was the luncheon 250 feet under ground. 
The gloomy recesses of the large cavern 
were dimly lighted by fifteen or twenty 
lanterns set on long, narrow tables, giv- 
ing a most fantastic effect to the weird 
surroundings. Shortly before leaving 
the Cave the party erected, in memory 
of the occasion, a mound of stones which 
is to be marked with the name of the 
National Commercial Teachers’ Federa- 
tion. 
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Sor the Reporter 


By Fred H. Gurtler, 105 E. Washington St., Chicago, to whom all communications for this 
department should be addressed. 





Reporters’ Notebooks 


HERE seems to be no general agree- 

ment among shorthand reporters in 
regard to the use of specially ruled 
notebooks. In fact, some _ reporters 
seem to be satisfied with the ruling 
usually found in the ordinary stenog- 
rapher’s notebook, and do not attempt 
to indicate by the use of certain columns 
in specially ruled books, just which party 
to the suit is speaking. 


In most cases, however, it is safe to 
say that the reporter will take advantage 
of the special three-column ruling illus- 
trated herewith, assigning one column 
to the remarks and questions of the 
counsel for the plaintiff, another to the 
remarks and questions of the counsel 
for the defendant, another to the deci- 
sions of the Court, and the remaining 
space to the answers of the witness. 
The advantage of this plan is that when 
the reading of certain questions or an- 
swers is called for, it enables the re- 
porter to locate them quickly. It has a 
disadvantage, however, in that it imposes 
upon the hand the additional labor of 
jumping from column to column and 
necessitates turning the pages of the 
notebook oftener, because all the avail- 
able space on the page is not used. 


In some cases, the reporter assigns 
the first column to the questions and 
remarks of the counsel for the plaintiff, 
the second to those of the counsel for 
the defendant, the third to the remarks 
of the Court, and the remaining space 
to the witness. This plan is illustrated 
in the plate shown herewith. It will be 


noticed that by this arrangement the 
questions of the plaintiff's counsel, who 
generally opens the proceedings by a 
direct examination, are given the most 
space; the questions, objections, etc., of 
the defendant’s counsel the next largest 
assignment of space; and remarks of the 
Court, which are infrequent, less space. 


We should like to hear from other 
reporters with suggestions as to their 
plan for utilizing the special rulings. 
Possibly by comparing notes we can all 
derive some benefit. Send in a concise 
account of your method, together with 
a page of your notebook having the 
assignment of the rulings clearly in- 
dicated. 

Any one desiring information regard- 
ing the price of these specially ruled 
notebooks or the names of firms in Chi- 
cago making a specialty of them, can 
obtain such information by addressing 
a letter to the editor of this department. 


Information Wanted 
No answers have been received to the 
two questions printed in the November 
issue. Has no one any remarks to make? 
The questions are repeated: 


Will you kindly give me the name of a book 
having a complete verbatim account of some of 
the world’s greatest suits and trials? Where 
can I obtain such a publication?—F. F. F. 


Will you please tell me what is the practice 
among court reporters in transcribing notes 
when the testimony is given through an inter- 
preter? Sometimes the interpreter says, “He 
says he was there” (referring to the witness). 
Should this be written in shorthand, simply, “I 
was there,” or should it be taken as given by 
the interpreter and transcribed in the first per- 
son?—N. F. G. 
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Plate Illustrating Use of Special Rulings 


(See opposite page for key.) 
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Key to Plate Illustrating Notebook Rulings 
MR. BANGS: Q Had you seen the note be- MR. BANGS: Q In September, 1908, some- 


tween the time it was presented to you last fall 
and the time you delivered the note to Mr. 
Smith? 

MR. GODMAN: 

A I had not. 

THE COURT: 

A I had not. 

MR. BANGS: Q What, if anything, was done 
between you and Mr. Smith with reference to 
this note after you gave it to him? 

THE COURT: When? 

THE WITNESS: I beg your pardon? 

MR. BANGS: Q Was anything done between 
you with this note after you had given it to 
Mr. Smith? 

MR. GODMAN: I object to that testimony. 

THE COURT: He can answer. 

MR. GODMAN: Unless it is shown that the 
note was to be paid to the plaintiff. 

THE COURT: That can be answered yes 


I object to that. 


He may answer. 


or no. 

MR. BANGS: Q Was anything done between 
you? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q When was it done? A Previous to Oc- 
tober 8th. 

THE COURT: When? 

MR. BANGS: Q Was it in September, August 


or July, or what? 

MR. GODMAN: I object. 

A A little after the middle of September. 

MR. GODMAN: I object to any testimony re- 
garding the payment of the note to anybody else 
than the holder. 


thing was done about payment? A Yes, sir. 

Q Had you any notice at that time from 
Mr. A. E. Smith that he was claiming to be the 
owner of this note in question? 

THE COURT: You don’t mean Mr. Smith? 

MR. BANGS: Mr. Curt, I mean. 


MR. GODMAN: I object to all this testi- 
mony. 

THE COURT: Is that your testimony? 

MR. BANGS: I think that is our case, your 
Honor. 

THE COURT: That closes your case? 

MR. BANGS: Yes, your Honor, the defendant 
rests. 


MR. GOODMAN: I ask that the jury be in- 
structed to find for the plaintiff. 

THE COURT: How much is due? 

MR. GODMAN: $55.20. 

THE COURT: Don’t you claim the whole 
amount? 

MR. GODMAN: We claim that is the amount 
equitably due him. 

THE COURT: The note says $90.20. 

MR. GOODMAN: We are only suing for the 
balance due. 


MR. BANGS: You want $55.00 I understand? 

MR. GODMAN: $55.20. 

THE COURT: Let the record show that the 
plaintiff only claimg $55.20. 

MR. BANGS: We don’t need any exception 
to that? 

THE COURT: To what? 

MR. BANGS: To the Court’s instructing the 
jury. 





Pointers on Court Procedure—Ill 


If a transcript of the jury examina- 


tion is desired, however, this form 
should be used after the caption: 
And thereupon twelve venire- 


men were called into the jury box 
for examination upon their voir 
dire, and the following proceed- 
ings were had: 


JOHN L. ROUSE, 

having been first duly sworn, was 

examined on their voir dire by Mr. 

Godman, attorney for the plaintiff, 

as follows: . 

At the close of the examination by 
plaintiff’s attorney, the defendant’s at- 
torney, or attorney representing the 
opposing party, will examine the venire- 
man, and this form should be used: 

JOHN L. ROUSE 


was examined by Mr. Bangs, attor- 
ney for the defendant, as follows: 


The same forms are used for all the 
veniremen. You will notice that the 
forms “direct examination” and “cross 
examination” are not used in the exam- 
ination of veniremen. 

Upon twelve veniremen being accepted 
to act as jurors, in the manner and form 
heretofore described, plaintiff’s counsel, 
or counsel for the party bringing the 
suit, makes his opening statement to the 
jury. If the opening statement is to be 
made a part of the bill of exceptions, 
the following form is correct: 

And thereupon, the jury having 
been sworn to try the issues in this 
case, counsel for plaintiff addressed 
the jury in his opening statement, as 
follows: 

Counsel for the defense may make a 
statement immediately following the 
opening statement by counsel for plain- 
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tiff, or he may reserve his statement 
until the beginning of the defense. 
The Testimony 

At this point the testimony in the 
case usually begins. However, preced- 
ing the introduction of any testimony, 
defendant’s counsel may make various 
motions. For instance, counsel for de- 
fendant may ask the Court to direct a 
verdict for the defendant upon the com- 
plaint and the opening statement of the 
plaintiff’s attorney; or, to strike out or 
amend plaintiff’s complaint; or, to com- 
pel the plaintiff to elect upon which of 
the several causes of action he relies, 
etc. 

For the purposes of this bill of excep- 
tions we will assume that the motions 
will be denied and that the plaintiff’s 
counsel proceeds to put in his testimony. 

When we speak of testimony we 
usually refer to oral statements of wit- 
nesses in Court, under oath. However, 
testimony may be parol or written. 
Parol testimony consists of oral state- 
ments of witnesses made upon the trial, 
under oath, while written testimony re- 
fers to records, documents, letters, etc., 
duly authenticated and proven. 

At the close of the opening statements 
by counsel, this form follows, provided 
the trial of the case proceeds without 
further delay: 


And thereupon the plaintiff, to 
maintain the issues on his part, 
introduced the following evidence: 


It is well to keep in mind the dis- 
tinction between the words “evidence” 
and “testimony.” Mr. H. A. Hagar in 
“Applied Business English” gives a very 
clear and simple illustration: “Evidence 
is that which convinces; testimony is 
that which is intended to convince.” In 
other words, all the testimony offered 
is not evidence. 


The testimony of a witness is divided 
into several parts and referred to as the 
testimony of the side for which the wit- 
ness is called. The divisions of the tes- 
timony are direct examination, cross 
examination, re-direct examination, re- 
cross examination, re-re-direct examina- 
tion, re-re-cross examination, etc. Di- 
rect testimony refers to the testimony 
given in the examination of the witness 
by the attorney representing the side for 
whom the witness is called; cross exam- 
ination refers to the testimony given in 
the examination of the witness by the 
opposing attorney. Re-direct examina- 
tion, re-cross examination, etc., refer to 
the further examinations by the re- 
spective attorneys. 

The first witness is then called. 

(To be continued) 





A Distinction Without a Difference 

In a case which the writer reported 
recently, a witness gave an answer which 
was peculiarly interesting from a short- 
hand standpoint and which present- 
ed some doubt as to the exact meaning 
the witness intended to convey. The 
attorney asked, “Do you know whether 
or not the lease was signed before or 
after the first of May?” and the wit- 
ness replied, “I do not”—hesitated for 
a moment, and then added “no.” The 
query that presents itself is how this last 
word should be spelled. Of course, if 
the witness intended his answer to be 
doubly negative the word would be 
spelled n-o, but if upon reflection he 
thought his answer was incomplete with- 
out adding the word “know,” the latter 
form would be the correct spelling. ‘The 
import of the answer in either case would 
be the same. 
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A Street Railway Case—Ill 


(See page 341 for key.) 
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A Street Railway Case—IV 


(See opposite page for key.) 
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Key to Plates in Street Railway Case 


Q How old are you? A Twenty-eight. 

Q Were you in the so-called Madison and 
Fortieth Avenue barns of the Chicago Union 
Traction on the 22d of November, 1907? A Yes, 
sir. 

Q Did you witness an accident on that day? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Let me ask you first about that barn. 
Were you familiar with that barn before the 
accident in question? A Somewhat, yes, sir. 

Q What was your purpose in being there on 
that morning? A I was going to work. 

Q You were going to board the car there to 
go to work? A Yes, sir. 

Q. Had you been doing that for some time 
previously? A Six or seven years. 

Q That is, going to this barn in question 
and boarding the car there? A Yes, sir. 

Q Where did this accident take place? A 
About two hundred feet north of the main door. 

Q Do cars run out of that barn? A Yes, sir. 

Q They run out, thence on Madison Street, 
and east on Madison Street, do they? A Yes, 
sir. 

Q Do cars also run into that barn? 
sir. 

Q About how far from the place that they 
come out of the barn is it that they enter the 
barn? A Oh, about a half a block. 

Q It is a long barn fronting on Madison 
Street, isn’t it? A Yes, sir. 

Q The cars as they come into the barn come 
in an easterly direction from where they go out, 
do they? A Yes, sir. 

Q How do they proceed around to go out of 
the barn again? A They run about two hun- 
dred feet north, and west about a half block, 
and then south to Madison Street. 

Q In other words, there is a continuous 
loop in there? A Yes, sir. 

Q This accident, you say, occurred how far 
from the western door? A About two hundred 
feet, I think—one hundred and fifty feet. 

Q Now, just state what you observed with 
reference to that accident. A Why, I walked 
back to get on, and just as I got on a lady 
got on behind me; I don’t know whether the 
car was then in motion or not. She kind of 
fell and I grabbed her, and just as I turned 
around I saw some one stumble on the start; 
the car stopped about five or six feet from there, 
and I got off and saw the deceased laying on the 
floor there in the barn. 

Q Where was this car when you boarded it? 

A Where was it? 

Q Yes. A Back in the barn about one hun- 
dred feet. 

Q Was it in motion when you boarded it? 

A No. 

Q Was it in motion when the young lady 
boarded it? A I don’t know whether it was in 
motion or just about to start. 

Q You can’t recall that? A No. 

Q Did you see the deceased on that morn- 
ing before you saw him lying on the floor of the 
barn? A No, I can’t say whether it was him 
or not; I saw some one just starting to get on 
the car. I can’t say whether it was him or not. 

Q What is there, if anything, between the 
place where you got on the car and the door of 
the barn? A There are three posts—they are 
not there now, but they were there at that time. 

Q At that time? A Yes. 


A Yes, 


Q Where were those posts located with ref- 
erence to the track? A About sixteen or eight- 
een inches from the track. 

Q Which direction would that be sixteen or 
eighteen inches from? Which of the two 
tracks? A The right-hand track, going out. 

Q That would be the westerly track? A 
Yes, west track. 

Q What kind of car was it that you had 
boarded? A A motor car. 

Q Was it the large pattern or small pattern? 

A It was not the latest; the large pattern that 
they had two years ago, double truck. 

Q It was not the pay-as-you-enter car? A 
No. 

Q You say a double truck car? A Yes. 

Q Did it have a trailer? A Yes. 

What kind of a trailer did it have? A One 
of the old cable trailers. 

Q Was that cable trailer as wide as the 
motor car? A No, I don’t think so. 

Q How far would you say that the westerly 
side of the motor car was from the post, that is, 
as it passed the post? A Probably nine or ten 
inches. 

Q Where with reference to one of these posts 
was the car when you saw the deceased lying on 
the floor? A Where was the car? 

Q Yes, with reference to the posts? AI 
think the front end was about six or eight feet 
from the post. 

Q Was the car then stopped? 
stopped when I got off, yes. 

Q Did you see the man who fell afterwards? 

A’ Yes, I carried him. 

Q You carried him? 


A It was 


A Yes. 





Questions and Answers 

Under this heading from month to 
month we will publish questions sub- 
mitted by the readers of this department, 
together with our answers thereto. It 
is the hope that our readers will be 
sufficiently interested to submit questions 
to be answered through these columns. 
Teachers, students and practical writers 
are cordially invited to contribute. Any 
information that we can give concern- 
ing the profession will be gladly fur- 
nished. By this means not only the in- 
quirer, but all others interested in this 
department will be benefited. 

ee 8 


Is it absolutely necessary for a person desiring 
to obtain verbatim reporting speed and working 
in an office where great speed is not necessary, 
to devote his spare moments to the assiduous 
study and practice of shorthand, fo an almost 
complete exclusion of other studies? 


There are so many elements that enter 
into this question that it is difficult to 
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give a positive answer. In the first 
place, “verbatim speed” is something 
that cannot be acquired like a college 
diploma. Perhaps it requires eight or 
ten years of active and conscientious 
shorthand reporting before a writer can 
really say he has verbatim speed for all 
kinds of matter; by which we mean, 
getting absolutely everything that is said, 
whether it is following a lady in a de- 
scription of the articles in her trousseau, 
the flights of oratory of the silver- 
tongued orator, a newsboy’s description 
of a street-corner fight, or the heated de- 
bate of two eager, earnest college youths. 
Many shorthand writers who cannot 
write over one hundred fifty words 
a minute on solid matter with which 
they are not acquainted claim to have 
the “verbatim” kind of speed on any 
kind of matter, which is absurd. . The 
point we desire to make here is that 
there is a difference between verbatim 


speed on any and all kinds of general 
matter, and verbatim speed for special- 
ized lines. But to answer the question 
more directly, it is necessary to devote 
hours and days and months to acquiring 
the necessary speed for verbatim report- 
ing. The more intense the study and 
practice, the less time is required to 
develop verbatim reporting ability. 


* * * 


Must such persistent study include not only 
copying from books and shorthand plates but 
practice in lecture halls as well? 


The soul of speed is a thorough mas- 
tery of the principles of the system 
which you write. By this is meant a 
knowledge of not only the principles, 
but of every wordsign, contracted word 
and phrase given in your shorthand 
Manual, as well as the ability to execute 
these forms without hesitation. With 
such a knowledge and such manual abil- 
ity, speed will come in a very short time. 





Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


The Importance of the Stenographer 


Some people snub the stenographer. Some 
people believe that one dollar a week is too much 
to pay the girl who writes their letters. In many 
cases they are correct in their view of the situ- 
ation. 

Many girls who work twelve or fourteen hours 
a day for a living for a wage of six or seven 
dollars a week envy the girl who works only 
eight or nine hours for a salary of from twelve 
to twenty dollars a week. And yet we doubt 
very much if the average stenographer appreci- 
ates herself, or if the average man who dictates 
to an intelligent stenographer appreciates her. 
We use the word “her” because most stenogra- 
phers are women, but there is nothing in this ar- 
gument which excludes the men. 

As a matter of fact, there is no better task 
to which the intelligent man or woman can be 
set in that day when they come to face the world 
in a demand for a living, with only a common 
school education and a good name to back up 
their demand, than that of stenographer in an 
important office. 

There is no other person in the wide, wide 
world whom the great man of ability in busi- 
ness, or in any of the professions, is so obliged 
to trust with his secrets, his “tricks of the trade,” 
or his way of making one dollar into ten, as his 
private stenographer. 

There is small limit to the amount of money 
that a clever stenographer can make—but the 


stenographer must be clever to be able to make 
more than a living wage at all. Nothing dis- 
gusts a busy man so much as a stenographer 
who cannot spell—-who has no ideas outside of 
what she is told in all of the harrowing detail of 
explicit instructions—who resurrects her wad of 
gum and proceeds to remarcel her waves of false 
hair as soon as her employer’s back is turned. 

That kind of a stenographer will continue to 
draw ten to twelve dollars a week as long as she 
lives—or until some deluded young bookkeeper 
falls victim to the idea that she can both cook 
and be happy on fifteen cents’ worth of pork 
chops a day. 

A girl like that, or a man occupying the same 
position who concerns his intellect chiefly with 
the winners at Emeryville, or the latest way of 
putting more buttons on ready-made clothing, 
will not succeed as a stenographer, and should 
make way for a more serious sort of young per- 
son who has a better understanding of what em- 
ployers require. 

The girl who spends all of her pocket money 
for false hair, and the young man whose intel- 
lect is totally absorbed by the effort of learning 
how to play pool, are not the individuals of 
whom we speak. There are many very busy men 
in this country who are only too willing to pay 
one hundred dollars a month, two hundred dol- 
lars a month, and even more, to young men and 
women who can take their dictation and tran- 
scribe it intelligently and quickly. 
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There are many men of this type who are 
forced to spend hours of their valuable time 
every day in dictating replies to letters which 
might just as well be answered by their ste- 
nographer, simply because they have no ste- 
nographer of sufficient intelligence to entrust 
with a batch of unimportant communications, or 
one who can answer their letters properly from 
the little words “yes” or “no” at the top of the 
troublesome missive. 

A good stenographer in this day is able to 
take almost complete charge of her employer’s 
private desk in his absence and to carry on his 
business as though he arrived there at eight 
o'clock every morning. 

A good stenographer is supposed to be able to 
open her employer’s letters and to bother him 
only with those she really thinks demand his at- 
tention—and at the same time make certain that 
he sees every letter that he should see. 

It may seem like an impossible paragon whom 
we are picturing, but there are such men and 
women in the world, and they command very 
high salaries—and that, we take it, is the goal 
which all young men and young women who 
learn stenography are striving to attain. These 
are heights indeed when the young man or wo- 
man looks at them from a toilsome desk, oc- 
cupied at the reward of $12 a week, but these 
“little slaves” must remember that these are not 
the only rewards. 

They must look at the high salaries which the 
great business men of the country pay to their 
private secretaries—to the men and women who 
handle the routine of their daily burdened desks 
—and remember that in the majority of in- 
stances these men and women were once twelve- 
dollar-a-week stenographers like themselves. 

They must also remember, however, that it is 
intelligence which has promoted these more suc- 
cessful ones; that it is the ability to know what 
the employer means farther than to follow the 
letter of what he says, and the power to grasp 
the idea of his policy, that has resulted in these 
successes and will always result in further suc- 
cess so long as busy men are busy and those in 
small places have the power to think.—Ofice 
Appliances. 


The Great Stone Face 


(Continued) 

—world existed only in the poet’s fancy. Let 
such men speak for themselves, who undoubtedly 
appear to have been spawned forth by Nature 
with a contemptuous bitterness; she having 
plastered them up out of her refuse stuff, after 
all the swine were made. As respects all things 
else, the poet’s ideal was the truest truth. 

The songs of the poet found their way to 
Ernest. He read them after his customary toil, 
seated on the bench before his cottage-door, 
where for such a length of time he had filled 
his repose with thought, by gazing at the Great 
Stone Face. And now as he read stanzas that 
caused the soul to thrill within him, he lifted his 
eyes to the vast countenance beaming on him so 
benignantly. 

“O majestic friend,” he murmured, addressing 
the Great Stone Face, “is not this man worthy 
to resemble thee?” 

The Face seemed to smile, but answered not a 
word. 

Now it happened that the poet, though he dwelt 
so far away, had not only heard of Ernest, but 


had meditated much upon his character, until he 
deemed nothing so desirable as to meet this man, 
whose untaught wisdom walked hand in hand 
with the noble simplicity of his life. One sum- 
mer morning, therefore, he took passage by the 
railroad, and, in the decline of the afternoon, 
alighted from the cars at no great distance from 
Ernest’s cottage. The great hotel, which had 
formerly been the palace of Mr. Gathergold, was 
close at hand, but the poet, with his carpet-bag 
on his arm, inquired at once where Ernest dwelt, 
and was resolved to be accepted as his guest. 

Approaching the door, he there found the good 
old man, holding a volume in his hand, which 
alternately he read, and then, with a finger be- 
tween the leaves, looked lovingly at the Great 
Stone Face. 

“Good evening,” said the poet. 
a traveller a night’s lodging?” 

“Willingly,” answered Ernest; and then he 
added, smilingly, “Methinks I never saw the 
Great Stone Face look so hospitably at a 
stranger.” 

The poet sat down on the bench beside him, 
and he and Ernest talked together. Often had 
the poet held intercourse with the wittiest and 
the wisest, but never before with a man like 
Ernest, whose thoughts and feelings gushed up 
with such a natural freedom, and who made 
great truths so familiar by his simple utterance 
of them. Angels, as— } 


“Can you give 


Taking It Back 


After two days of reflection and judicial ex- 
amination, we approach with measured footsteps 
the sadly solemn post-festal ceremonies. Due 
consideration and becoming hesitation have been 
preliminary to the impending action, which will 
be accompanied by emotions of true gratitude 
and appreciation. A stern sense of duty drives 
us to this task. It must be taken back. We 
know that our friends would not have it other- 
wise. We know their approval would be instant 
and enthusiastic if we could but feel at liberty to 
mention our intentions. How could they know that 
instead of one embroidered waistcoat we wished 
six shirts? How could they anticipate the fact 
that sixteen other friends would concentrate 
their generous impulses in more handkerchiefs 
than Methuselah could have used in a lifetime 
had he been the victim of a bad cold in the head 
from early infancy? How could they know that 
another concerted action of accidental origin 
would provide us with more mufflers than could 
be used with comfort on a polar expedition? It 
wasn’t their fault that they confused our identity 
and habits with those of other persons whose 
habits cannot meet our approval. We pass over 
the suggestion painfully carried by a dozen bot- 
tles of what we understand from its general rep- 
utation to be intoxicating liquor, and consider 
merely the question of what should be done with 
it. 

These and other errors of a too generous 
friendship we pass over. We refrain from men- 
tioning the matter to those who wished us only 
the best of good-will. We will trust that they 
have not kept tab on us and will not detect an 
absence of certain articles from our immediate 
person or household. 

We further trust that as we appear in the 
marts of trade and commerce with certain 
bundles which in their general contour and ir- 
regular appearance indicate amateur wrapping, 
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we shall not meet face to face with those whose 
generosity brought the bundles originally to our 
domicile. Still further we trust that we shall 
not meet them with similar bundles under their 
own arms. We have an abiding faith that our 
own intuitions were right, and we should dislike 
to recognize a strangely familiar package under 
the arm of any one to whom we had extended the 
felicities of the season. These are moments of 
extreme delicacy, and we trust that no miscon- 
structions will be placed on the motives which 
led us sorrowfully to take it back.—Chicago 
Tribune. 


Books and Reading 
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—fault; by your aristocracy of companionship 
there, your own inherent aristocracy will be as- 
suredly tested, and the motives with which you 
strive to take high place in the society of the 
living, measured as to all truth and sincerity 
that are in them, by the place you desire to take 
in this company of the dead. 

“The place you desire,’’ and the place you fit 
yourself for, I must also say, because—observe 
this court of the past differs from all living aris- 
tocracy in this—it is open to labor and to merit, 
but to nothing else. No wealth will bribe, no 
name overawe, no artifice deceive, the guardian 
of those Elysian gates. In the deep sense, no 
vile or vulgar person ever enters there. At the 
portieres of that silent Faubourg St. Germain, 
there is but one brief question: “Do you de- 
serve to enter? Pass.” 

“Do you ask to be the companion of nobles? 
Make yourself noble, and you shall be. Do you 
long for the conversation of the wise? Learn 
to understand it and you shall hear it. But on 
other terms? No. If you will not rise to us, we 
cannot stoop to you. The living lord may assuine 
courtesy, the living philosopher explain his 
thought to you with considerate pain; but here 
we neither feign nor interpret. You must rise to 
the level of our thoughts if you would be glad- 
dened by them, and share our feelings if you 
would recognize our presence.” 

This, then, is what you have to do, and I admit 
that it is much. You must, in a word, love these 
people, if you are to be among them. No am- 
bition is of any use. They scorn your ambition. 
You must love them, and show your love by a 
true desire to be taught by them, and to enter 
into their thoughts. To enter into theirs, ob- 
serve, not to find your own expressed by them. 
If the person who wrote the book is not wiser 
than you, you need not read it; if he be, he will 
think differently from you in many respects. 

Judge it afterwards if you think yourself 
qualified to do so, but ascertain it first. And be 
sure also, if the author is worth anything, that 
you will not get at his meaning all at once—nay, 
that at his— 





The Woman Who Knows More Than the Wife 


Plates III-IV 


The evolution of woman’s character through 
familiarity with the world’s affairs eventually 
will change this, but to-day it is a fact. 

And just here is a vital point. As matters now 
stand, the business girl’s career is comparatively 
short. Whatever her ability and attainments, 
the chances are that she will marry, and usually 
she leaves business. Nor can it be denied that 


this probability interferes largely with the real 
advancement of woman as an actual force in 
business. They are in it and they are valuable, 
but by the time they become skilled they indulge 
in white satin and tulle—usually with the satis- 
faction of knowing they earned it, and possibly 
a mental reservation that if things turn out bad- 
ly the same ability that earned the bridal finery 
is a fairly reliable safeguard. 

There may be something of absurdity in plac- 
ing the credit for even a share of this greatest 
of social revolutions upon the shoulders of the 
bright-faced little miss of sixteen who, more or 
less qualified for work, finds a place in an office. 
She will qualify quickly—with amazing rapidity, 
in fact. Supposing that she does not hold her 
first position, she will have learned something; 
and the next position she is likely to keep. There- 
after she is thrown with men in a relation more 
or less close. She may be but the telephone girl; 
perhaps she will do clerical work, and she may 
not have occasion even to speak to the men who 
constitute the moving force of the organization, 
yet she is in the business; she sees, she hears, 
and she profits by it. She may even remain in a 
clerical position, and still absorb enough of the 
new atmosphere to give her a really remarkable 
grasp on the whys and wherefores of business 
and the fallibility of men. 

She learns that there is always “a man higher 
up;” that there is none high enough to be su- 
preme, as the stay-at-home little girl used to 
believe the successful man was. She learns to 
know men although she observes only from her 
corner. 

If chance throws her where she comes daily 
into contact with the staff of a big organization, 
how long will it be before she has sharpened her 
wits to be ready for any of them? Not long. 
She will have at her finger-tips things that would 
hopelessly confuse her mother, but it is all the 
most matter-of-fact, everyday affair to her. She 
may be favored a bit because she is a girl, but 
rest assured that the real reason is that she filis 
her place. Business is business, and chivalry 
does not count for much—although there is prob- 
ably as much of the quality in these days as in 
any other days. None the less, whatever her 
position, does the business girl penetrate man’s 
armor. She learns that he is but a man and but 
human (she likes him better and more intelli- 
gently for it) ; that there are few exalted planes 
where she cannot follow him; she learns that al- 
most any business is simple when you get the 
inner side of it—and that the bigger and better 
the system the simpler in most cases. 

This girl may come to feel a profound respect 
for the ability of the man she serves; she may 
be proud of working for him, but he wears no 
halo for her—or wears it not for long. 

It isn’t in human nature to maintain indefinite- 
ly an attitude in which a halo will remain in 
place—a rather comforting reflection. 

There are an infinite number of other things 
a girl learns in business. She quickly discovers 
that she can make her personality offset her 
lack of experience—and it does her no harm if 
she is clever enough to grasp the fact that ex- 
actly the same thing is true with men. 

This girl, plain or pretty, gets speedily into the 
routine of office life, and business methods of 
conduct as well as of work begin their influence. 
She learns that the woman with the tale of 
troubles, illness, misfortunes and better days 
plays a silly and losing game. She feels a re- 
pulsion for her that is almost masculine. 








